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Since the first wheels for use 
with balloon tires went into 
operation on Chicago’s Yellow 
Cabs, Motor Wheel experience 
with the small-diameter wheel 
has mounted by the millions 
of miles. 


You are invited to share freely 
this greatest accumulation of 
knowledge on the subject. 
Ask us for any data. 


Disteel—the wheel that made balloon tires possible—a product of 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, Lansing, Mich. 


Wood Wheels Steel Wheels Stampings 
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The Prevailing ‘Steel Wheels 
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This 1544 ¢ ventury helmet, preserved 
in the cMoetropolitan eA{puseum~ 
‘NewYork, is the handiwork of? 


the cA(pissaglia family ~famous 
Stal Saale af oll all amniea 
Jtalian armorers of eMoilan 





— age has its recognized masters of the 
essential arts and sciences. The old-world 
armorers made their mark when skill on the field 
of combat was the measure of man’s might. 
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The Continental Red Seal— = ‘ 

banebela ta M This is the day of constructive achievement— 

SRS nes OF & RRNEET Eater achievement that places increasing dependence 
Building Organization upon the science of transportation. 


The soundness of the Continental principle, the 
skill of the Continental organization and its un- 
tiring devotion to automotive development have 
won world-wide recognition for the motor that 
bears the mark of the master motor builders—the 
Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION, Detroit and Muskegon 
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What the Automotive Map May 
Look Like in 1930 


Exact contours cannot be deciphered but present trends show general 
characteristics. Merger epidemics unlikely. Parts 
makers have big problem to solve. 


By James Dalton 


F we had some good, reliable crystal 
| gazer who could peer into a glass 
‘i globe for a couple of hours and then 
give us an accurate picture of what 
the automotive industry would look 
like along in 1930, it would pay 
those of us who are hungry for that kind of art to 
make up a pool and hire him. It would clear up a 
lot of uncertainty and ease many minds. 

Unfortunately, the most reliable crystal gazers 
available to us are economists who base forecasts of 
the future on the experience of the past and who are 
quite as likely to be wrong as right to all practical 
purposes. They know that in the course of human 
events certain things are almost certain to happen, 
but they don’t know exactly when and that’s what 
counts in business. 





THE likelihood of a man’s success in any line of 
_ endeavor depends largely upon his ability to peer 
into the future, estimate what’s going to happen and 
make his plans accordingly. No matter how good a 
guesser he may be, however, he would be foolish, if 
he is a manufacturer, to lay down definite production 
schedules for more than a few months ahead. His 
estimate of the more distant future may be entirely 
accurate, but he can’t have the prophetic vision to 
foretell exactly just when the things he sees will come 
to pass. 

_ “What goes up must come down” and trade runs 
lm cycles. We know that depression inevitably fol- 


lows inflation, but we have no idea how long the inter- 
vals between will be nor how long it will take to 
reach the peak either of the one or the other. Long- 
swing calculations, therefore, as expressed in definite 
terms of years or months, are dangerous. 


ISDOM counsels short-term projections when it 

comes to the formulation of definite policies. 
This need not mean a degree of caution which will 
be cowardly, however, for the careful student of 
economics and business conditions can see far enough 
ahead to take advantage of favorable price fluctua- 
tions and to curtail or expand production as impend- 
ing conditions may dictate. The cautious business 
man never permits himself to become so far extended 
that he can’t contract quickly enough to save himself 
if something wholly unexpected happens. Persons 
who “take a gambler’s chance” sometimes win, but 
the hazards are all against them. 

Cultivation of ability to look into the future is the 
most profitable pastime a business man can have, 
however, for as his vision becomes keener he is able 
to get the jump on his competitor. It may be by cut- 
ting down his output so that he will be able to weather 
a storm or it may be by expanding production so he 
will have goods to sell if the market broadens sooner 
than the other fellow expects. 

Continued crystal gazing of this character also will 
have cumulative results. It will enable the seer to 
estimate pretty accurately what will happen in the 
long swing. He doesn’t know the year or the month 
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that his expectations will be realized, but he will be 
planning subconsciously how to take advantage of them 
and will be ready to grasp opportunities as they arise. 

There has been altogether too great a tendency in the 
automotive industry to take “pot-luck” without adequate 
consideration of the future. A good many of the men 
making and selling motor vehicles today can remember 
clearly the time when “gas buggies” caused derisive 
smiles. It is small wonder, therefore, that some of them 
haven’t been able to visualize the changes twenty years 
have brought. They are trying to do business in much 
the same way they did when it was a game or a specu- 
lation. But it can’t be done. 


Industry Becoming Stable 


Fortunately, the industry is so young it has had few 
traditions, but it cherished those which it did build up 
and was reluctant to let them go. One of the most 
venerable was the seasonable fluctuations in sales. But 
even that has been pretty much shot to pieces in the 
last couple of years. 

We can’t quite realize it, but the automotive industry 
is rapidly becoming stabilized and stabilization brings 
an entirely new set of problems. 

Stabilization does not, of necessity, mean consolida- 
tions and closer concentration of production in the pas- 
senger car and truck fields. Whatever applies to one 
branch of the industry is likely to apply to all of them. 
No one can foretell exactly the conditions which will 
hold five or six years from now, but certain trends are 
becoming apparent which give clues to what may happen. 

The three major branches of the manufacturing end 
of the business are: 


1. Passenger cars. 
2. Commercial vehicles. 
3. Parts and accessories. 


Up to this time relatively little attention has been 
given by investors and others to the future of the parts 
and accessory makers. No one knows exactly how many 
reputable manufacturers there are, but the number 
probably approximates 800. It seems to have been taken 
for granted that there will be many combinations and 
eliminations and there undoubtedly will be a good many, 
but the trend in that direction is not so strong as might 
be expected. 

Producers are divided into these classes: 


1. Those who make original equipment only. 
2. Those who make replacement equipment only. 
3. Those who make both. 


So far as competition is concerned it is about equally 
keen in all these fields. There is one very important 
difference, however. The market for unit parts and 
original equipment has been contracting slowly, while 
the market for replacements has expanded amazingly. 


Self-Contained Units Increase 


Major producers of motor vehicles have been making 
themselves each year a little more independent of the 
parts branch of the industry. This has been particularly 
true of Ford and General Motors, which account for 
more than 70 per cent of all the vehicles made. Except 
for tires and comparatively minor parts and accessories, 
therefore, manufacturers of original equipment are de- 
pendent for sales upon makers of less than 30 per cent 
of the motor vehicles. Generally speaking, the business 
of their individual customers has increased, but they 
have been making more and more of their own major 
parts. The tendency will be to go farther in this di- 
rection rather than the reverse. 

The outlook for the exclusive original equipment man- 
ufacturer, therefore, is not particularly bright unless he 
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finds some profitable supplemental use for surplus fac- 
tory space. 

On the other hand, manufacturers who have catered to 
purchasers of both original and replacement equipment 
have found that as business has fallen off in the one 
field it has increased in the other so that their profits 
have been equalized. 

With 15,000,000 motor vehicles now in use and the 
number growing larger every year, it is patent that the 
market for replacement parts and equipment never can 
grow any smaller than it is today. Surveys have dis- 
closed that as a rule it is the most profztable branch of 
the business. 

The manufacturer who has confined his operations to 
original equipment and finds his sales outlets diminish. 
ing in number has two courses open to him: 

1. To produce some line of replacement parts or ac- 
cessories which will insure a steady sales demand. 

2. To supplement his original automotive equipment 
with some entirely separate product or products which 
will sell in some other industry or industries. 

Only in one of these two ways can he hold down his 
manufacturing costs by keeping his plant operating at 
capacity. This fact is realized by a good many wide- 
awake parts makers and they are casting about for 
means to broaden their sales horizon. In the realm of 
automotive equipment there is almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity for originality, because improvements and novel- 
ties are being developed constantly. 


Advantages of Consolidation 


The main advantages of industrial consolidations are 
reduced overhead and lower marketing costs. When two 
or more companies making the same or similar products 
find that the market for their goods is likely to expand 
steadily and that they can increase their sales volume 
while effecting substantial economies by consolidating, 
such a step would seem to be dictated by good business 
judgment. 

It might be argued, also, that the same reasoning would 
apply to a diminishing market and it probably would if 
the owners of the companies involved were content to 
see them gradually dry up and disappear. Manufactur- 
ers in the parts field are not of that type, however. They 
are progressive and aggressive. They have become ac- 
customed to keenly competitive conditions and they 
relish the sharp battle for business. There have been 
a good many highly successful consolidations in the auto- 
motive field, but generally speaking combinations have 
been negotiated chiefly to avert failure. In some cases 
this end has been achieved, but in more it hasn’t. 

The replacement market offers one tremendous advan- 
tage over the original equipment. If one customer or 4 
hundred customers are lost it is easy to get one or 4 
hundred more to take their places. In the original 
equipment field, on the other hand, if one big customer 
is lost it may be impossible to find another single outlet 
of equal size. That has been and still is one of the chief 
menaces in the parts field. There have been countless 
cases where parts makers have gone on year in and year 
out selling the major part of their output to one or twé 
big vehicle manufacturers and then found the business 
suddenly shifted to a competitor or taken over by the 
customer himself. 

Companies which have counted themselves as fortu- 
nate in not having to seek new outlets have found them- 
selves faced with the necessity of curtailing operations 
sharply or making frantic efforts to find new patrons. 
This not infrequently has resulted in the making of 
price concessions which have sent profits glimmering. 
The old adage about the foolhardiness of putting all one’s 
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eggs in a single basket holds true in manufacturing as 
well as in anything else. 

While the opportunities in the replacement market are 
limitless, it should not be assumed that the original 
equipment field is bare of them. Even though passenger 
ear companies may add annually to the list of com- 
ponents they make themselves, it will be a long time be- 
fore they are entirely self-contained, if they ever are. 
Whatever shrinkage there may be will be gradual. 


Good Future for Assemblers 


The assemblers never will be wiped off the map and it 
is quite possible that their output will increase rather 
than diminish. The total volume of original equipment 
business will run far into the millions for many years to 
come. It can be accepted as certain, also, that the profits 
from this business will never be any smaller. A good 
many parts makers have been giving car manufacturers 
prices which brought profits to the vanishing point on 
the theory that this business would supply a back-log 
for production and that 
the concessions given 
were justifiable because 
they would lower manu- 
facturing and overhead 
costs. 

Such a theory is not 
tenable in the long run. 
Business must be done 
at a profit, and parts 
companies, sooner rather 
than later, will strive to 
place themselves in a po- 
sition where they can 
decline these profitless 
orders. 

Some of the smaller 
body makers offer exam- 
ples of putting all the 
eggs in one basket. The 
rapid increase in the demand for closed cars made it neces- 
sary for vehicle producers to seek new sources of supply. 
As a consequence they gave body manufacturers orders of 
sufficient size to keep their plants operating at capacity. 
There is a surplus of body building capacity, however, and 
anever ceasing effort is being made to bring down prices, 
80 that if a passenger car factory finds it can get a price 
concession from another body manufacturer who agrees to 
turn out goods of equal quality, the contract with the orig- 
inal source of supply will be cancelled. 

The remedy seems to be to have a reserve of business 
om hand, either by the development of a side line or by the 
assiduous cultivation of potential customers. A company 
may have done a mighty good job over a term of years for 
one or two manufacturers but no one else is likely to know 
much about it unless some definite effort is made to keep 
its name before the trade consistently and permanently. 
In other words, it must build good will for itself and its 
products among possible purchasers. 

Problems of the parts and accessory makers have been 
complicated by the tendency on the part of the largest 
vehicle producers to make themselves self-contained. Up 
to this time efforts in this direction have applied only to 
the parts which actually go into the car and not to acces- 
‘ories. Ford comes nearest to being independent of every- 
one else and takes the position that his car is complete as 
it goes to the purchaser. His dealers are not permitted to 
sel] competing parts but there is nothing to prevent an 
°wner from buying them elsewhere if he so desires. 

Notwithstanding Ford’s large measure of independence, 

Wwever, there are a great many thriving factories which 
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derive most of their revenue from the sale of parts and 
accessories designed especially for his cars. The market 
per individual owner may be comparatively small but when 
the owners run into the millions the aggregate is a huge 
volume of business. 

What may happen if the largest producers decide to go 
into the accessory business themselves is difficult to fore- 
tell. None of them has done it on a large scale up to this 
time. For that reason, if no other, the recent announce- 
ment that the Olds Motor Works had arranged to supply 
its dealers with a line of accessories including bumpers, 
spotlights, windshield wipers, rear view mirrors, trunks, 
windshield wings, etc., is peculiarly interesting. If this 
becomes the policy of all the units in the General Motors 
line it will affect at least 20 per cent of the total produc- 
tion in the passenger car field. 

The degree of aggressiveness with which such a plan 
was carried out in respect to these popular lines, and the 
restrictions which might be placed on dealers, would de- 
termine the effect upon accessory makers in general. It 
undoubtedly is true that 
when a person buys a 
car he reposes a certain 





amount of confidence in 
the dealer from whom he 
purchases it and is more 
than likely to buy acces- 
sories and replacement 
parts from him if he 
thinks that the prices 
are fair. 

If most of the large 
automobile producers de- 
cide to supply “genuine” 
accessories for their 
products it obviously 
may have a serious ef- 
fect on the independ- 
ents. The degree of suc- 
cess attained by makers 
of “substitute” rather than “genuine” parts, however, in- 
dicates that their plight would not be hopeless unless the 
car manufacturers were content with a much smaller mar- 
gin of profits on accessories than has been the case in 
respect to “genuine” parts, except those for Fords and a 
very few other lines. 

The degree of success which will attend any incursion 
into this field will be determined almost entirely by the at- 
titude of the dealers. If they accept it without question 
and give it their support it undoubtedly will be profitable 
but that is a very large IF. Car makers and car sellers 
are in business for exactly the same purpose and that is to 
make money. The interests of the one do not always coin- 
cide with the interests of the other. 








Dealers Should Sell Accessories 


Experience has demonstrated that mighty few dealers 
can amass riches from the sale of cars alone. Many of 
them, especially in the smaller towns, where more than 
half the automobiles made are sold, make more on sales of 
accessories and replacement parts than they do on the 
sale of cars. It is quite possible that a large percentage of 
them will take the position that they can get larger re- 
turns from handling a complete line of accessories than by 
devoting themselves to a line which their factories may be 
trying to push, and which is suitable only for a particular 
car. In these days when the competition for dealers is 
keener than ever before, it is not likely a factory will can- 
cel the contract of an otherwise satisfactory dealer be- 
cause he refuses to accept its views on the accessories he 
should handle. 
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Whatever may be done by car manufacturers in the ac- 
cessory field will be experimental and it remains to be seen 
whether the profits will be sufficient to justify the cost. 
Its application will be gradual under any circumstances. 

If the largest producers ultimately make themselves en- 
tirely independent of parts and accessory makers in all 
other respects, it is conceivable that they may also decide 
to make their own tires, and tires constitute the biggest 
single factor in the parts field. Up to this time, however, 
there has been no indication that they expect to do so. 
Such a venture would not be a success unless the replace- 
ment market were cultivated, because even Ford, with 50 
per cent of the total number of units, could not produce 
tires as cheaply as he can buy them without a considerably 
larger outlet. 

Tire Future Is Obscure 


The future of tire manufacturers is more obscure than 
that of those in any other branch of the industry. De- 
mand falls far short of equaling productive capacity and 
this has led to the present ruinous competitive conditions. 
Those companies which make other lines of rubber goods 
for which there is a steady demand are in a fortunate 
position. Bankers who control a good many of the larger 
companies may force consolidations but it is doubtful if 
any permanent improvement would result from such a 
move because it has been the history of the industry up to 
this time that in periods of scarcity tire factories spring 
up like mushrooms. 

So far as body building is concerned, approximately 90 
per cent of the business now is concentrated in the hands 
of a few large producers. The productive capacity of the 
smaller manufacturers materially exceeds the 10 per cent 
of the total business which is open to them. The time 
probably will come when practically all the leading motor 
car companies will make their own bodies either by erect- 
ing their own plants or by acquiring financial control of 
their sources of supply. This would mean that the smaller 
body builders would have to rely chiefly upon custom busi- 
ness unless they went into some other line of manufacture. 

Coming again to the much-discussed subject of mergers 
in the passenger car field, they may be advisable theoreti- 
cally but the practical logic of such a move is not so strong 
that it stands out like a sore thumb. Eliminating Ford 
and General Motors, which are in a class by themselves, 
there were fifteen companies which made more than 10,000 

cars last year. Six of the fifteen make more than one line. 
" Nine of the fifteen made 40,000 or more units and all of 
them returned large profits. They are all in stronger 
financial position than ever before and it is difficult to see 
where they would profit materially by entering into manu- 
facturing combinations, because their overheads are not 
abnormal and it is doubtful if they could be reduced very 
materially by consolidations. The remaining six make 
distinctive products and they are big enough to do busi- 
ness successfully on a national basis. 


Personality Is Important Factor 


The remainder of the companies in the field are able to 
exist chiefly because of their personality and if that per- 
sonality were lost in a merger the loss probably would ex- 
ceed any possible economies. 

_Analysis of the situation as it stands today, therefore, 
does not indicate that any really important manufacturing 
consolidations are to be expected in the near future. 

‘So far as the passenger car companies are concerned, 
distribution is a more difficult problem than production. 
There are not enough experienced and financially strong 
dealers‘to go around. One solution would be for non-com- 
peting lines or companies in the same price class with 
widely varying products to agree that they would sell 
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through the same dealers. This would permit a material 
reduction in merchandising costs and wider distribution 
than otherwise would be possible. 

A similar dealer policy might be profitable for the smal] 
concerns which, standing alone, are justified in seeking 
only limited distribution. 

The commercial vehicle industry has so many ramifica- 
tions that its future is wholly problematical. There are 
comparatively few companies which have any excuse what- 
ever for seeking more than local distribution. In their 
case the only kind of combinations possible would be the 
establishment of what would amount to local assembling 
plants with a common purchasing department which could 
buy in large enough quantities to keep costs down. There 
are so many difficulties in the way of such mergers, how- 
ever, that they are unlikely on a large scale. 

So far as the larger companies are concerned, collateral 
lines of activity are constantly being developed which will 
be profitable if they take advantage of their opportunities, 
There is no reason, for example, why truck makers should 
not monopolize the bus field. Demand in this direction is 
increasing amazingly. The same is true of rail-cars. 

Actual mergers among the larger makers of commercial 
vehicles are no more probable than in the passenger car 
branch of the industry but the need for reducing merchan- 
dising costs is even greater. Much of their business is 
done at heavy cost through factory branches and it should 
not be impossible to work out agreements which would per- 
mit substantial reductions. 


Common Interests Demand Cooperation 


While competition in the automotive industry always 
will be sharp, there are, and will continue to be, common 
interests which will dictate a certain degree of coopera- 
tion. Manufacturers of component parts can be expected 
to serve the best interests of “specialized unit” producers 
in both passenger car and commercial vehicle fields and 
vice versa. Self-preservation decrees such a step. The 
aggregate resources, both mental and material, of the com- 
panies in this category are very large and the indications 
now are that they will work out their own salvation with- 
out many actual physical consolidations. 

Another avenue for expanding trade is open to the parts 
company. That ‘is the overseas market where expansion 
promises to be as rapid, in proportion, as it has been in 
this country. The American branch of the industry dom- 
inates the foreign field and it will continue to do so unless 
it is hopelessly stupid, which it isn’t. 

Something akin to an automotive boom has been appar- 
ent in many countries in the past two years and it will 
extend to Europe as soon as economic conditions become 
more stable, as it seems apparent they soon will. Demand 
will be measured only by the speed with which highways 
are developed and the world as a whole is taking a greater 
interest in good roads than it ever did before. ; 

Only within the past two years have parts makers, with 
a few notable exceptions, sensed the possibilities of over- 
seas sales and even now they are not devoting as muc 
attention to them as they should. Anchors thrown to 
windward now may serve to keep the ship of business 
steady in days to come. It is quite conceivable that by 
1930 the annual exports of motor vehicles will approach 
1,000,000, and the demand for parts and accessories will 
be in proportion. : 

Another point worth considering in any approximation 
of the future is that it has been the history of every * 
dustry in which there has been an era of consolidation 
after a tremendous increase in the demands for its pro® 
ucts, there has followed a period in which a great many 
small companies have sprung up and have carved out 4 

(Continued on page 730) 
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Closed Car Output 


703 


Expected to Reach 


39 Per Cent of Total in 1924 


Small production cars in middle price class plan the largest 
relative increase in the production of such models. 
Market for materials and equipment grows. 


By Norman G. Shidle 


planning to build a greater proportion of closed mod- 

els this year than they did in 1923, according to a 
survey just completed by the research department of 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. Small producers in the middle 
price group expect to increase closed car output very ma- 
terially, but the large companies probably will make only 
moderate gains. For this reason the percentage of closed 
car production for all makes is not likely to go above 39 in 
1924, but increases in certain individual cases will be 
large. 

Out of 17 manufacturers who are planning to step-up 
closed car output by 15 per cent or more this year, 11 sell 
cars priced between $1,000 and $2,000, while 13 had a pro- 
duction of less than 10,000 last year. The big individual 
increases in percentage of closed model production is to be 
in this group. : 

There can be no doubt about the growing popularity of 
the closed car. The smaller production companies in the 
highly competitive middle price class have sensed this fact 
clearly and are planning to put special effort of closed car 
sales as one means of maintaining their relative position 
in the industry this year. Preliminary estimates show 
that many of these companies in whose 1923 production 
closed jobs comprised 20 to 30 per cent are planning to 
increase the proportion of such models to 40 and 50 per 
cent in 1924. Others whose 1923 closed car output ran 
40 to 50 per cent are stepping up this year’s schedule to 
50 and 60 per cent; one company in this group expects to 
make 70 per cent of its production closed jobs. 


Keen Competition Predicted 


The ability to gage closed car demand this year is more 
Important than ever before. Competition will be even 
more keen before the next twelve months have passed than 
it is today. Dealers who can deliver promptly the kind of 
models most in demand will be in a particularly favorable 
position. Whether the companies which are stepping up 
closed car output materially have guessed closer in making 
their estimates than have their competitors remains to be 
seen. It is significant, however, that a most successful 
Producer in the under 10,000 production class last year is 
planning to make 65 per cent of his total production closed 
jobs this year, while in 1923 his figure was 45 per cent. 
Past experience has proved this particular manufacturer 
to have been an exceptionally good guesser as regards gen- 
eral trends in the industry and it will be interesting to 
see how close he has come to hitting the nail in this in- 
stance, 

With one exception, no startling increases in proportion 
of closed models are planned by makers of high priced 
Vehicles. This is to be expected as the average closed car 
Production of vehicles selling for $3,000 and over had al- 


| LL of the important automobile manufacturers are 





ready reached 60 per cent last year. Moderate increases 
are planned by practically every company in this group, 
the only large increase being in the case of a company 
which last year built a far smaller proportion of closed 
jobs than any of its direct competitors. This organization 
expects to step up its closed car production from 27 to 75 
per cent of its entire output. 


Closed Car Output in Low Price Groups 


Builders of low priced vehicles estimate their 1924 pro- 
duction of closed jobs at only a few per cent higher than 
in 1923. The slow increase in this group probably can be 
explained by the fact that the price appeal plays a rela- 
tively large part in the sale of such cars. The man who 
buys a low priced car is likely to be in search of rapid 
transportation at the lowest cost; often he cannot afford 
the added comfort and added expense of protection from 
weather. Consequently manufacturers of such cars find it 
necessary to increase their proportion of closed jobs at a 
comparatively slow rate. ax 

Those manufacturers who have brought out relatively 
low prived closed models and thus reduced the spread’ in 
price between open and closed types have increased ma- 
terially their proportion of closed car sales. Analysis of 
the closed car figures for past years shows clearly the 
point at which any individual company put on the market 
a low priced closed model. “se 

Consequently those manufacturers who recently have 
announced such cars have a sound basis for expecting :to 
increase considerably the percentage of their closed car 
output. One important maker, who has built only the -reg- 
ular sedan and coupe models up to this time, is planning 
to double his closed car percentage coincident with the an- 
nouncement of a utility closed model. 

Outside of electric vehicles and taxicabs, which always 
have been practically 100 per cent closed, the highest per- 
centage of closed jobs estimated by any company for 1924 
is 85. Two makers are planning this high mark, one of 
whom builds extremely luxurious cars. The closed models 
made by the other are priced around $1,700. 


Some Increases Small 


Probably no car builder will let his closed car percentage 
drop below 25 this year and only one or two seem to be 
working close to that figure. Practically every manufac- 
turer whose estimate for 1924 runs below 35 per cent 
makes a car which sells for under $1,000. 

Study of available figures, back to 1915 bring out the 
interesting fact that the high production companies in 
every price class, generally speaking, have been slower to 
increase their closed car output than the smaller organi- 
zations. The demand for greater protection, utility, and 
comfort was met more quickly in nearly every price group 
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by those organizations which made relatively few cars and 
_ ‘which were able to adapt their schedule readily to chang- 
ing market requirements. One car which is a dominating 
factor in a high priced group, for example, increased its 
percentage of closed car production from 1916 on in ap- 
proximately the following steps: 13, 28, 35, 45, 47, 58, 60, 
63. Another prominent high priced car, on the other 
hand, with a much smaller production started to make a 
larger number of closed cars early in the game and its 
percentages for similar years ran: 25, 33, 40, 46, 52, 60, 
90, 85. 
Advantage of Low Production 


The smaller companies undoubtedly are at an advantage 
when it comes to changing models and types rapidly to 
take advantage of immediate sales possibilities. In this 
flexibility lies one of their chief strengths. 

The fact that about 39 per cent of all cars built in 1924 
probably will be closed models is a fact of significance to 
varied automotive interests. To the body builders it 
may mean an opportunity to allow demand to catch up 
with capacity. The forecast is particularly favorable to 
the independent body maker who is especially interested, 
in most cases, in closed body work. Not only is a larger 
production of closed jobs to be expected, but the companies 
which are planning the greatest increases are the middle- 
price small production organizations which are good cus- 
tomers for the independent body builder. 

These smaller passenger car companies have no facilities 
for making their own bodies and most of them never will 
have. Their total body requirements, while not large, are 
such as to call for high grade workmanship and originality 
in design. Such passenger car manufacturers depend 
very largely on their body styles to put sales quotas over 
the top and they usually are open to suggestions on orig- 
inality of design and equipment. 

If the industry builds 4,000,000 passenger cars in 1924, 
something like 1,560,000 probably will be closed models. 
This would mean that nearly as many closed cars will be 
built in 1924 as there were cars of all types in 1921 and 
1916. . Last year closed car output totaled about 1,272,000. 


Big Business for Body Builders 


There is every indication at the present time that total 
1924 passenger car production will exceed that of 1923, 
but even if the unexpected happens and the total output 
this year turns out to be the same as last, the number of 
closed cars built probably will increase by some 145,000 to 
150,000. Assuming an average wholesale price of $700 
for these cars, this gain in production would mean an in- 
crease in wholesale value of closed cars of about 
$101,500,000. 

Thus, even if it be assumed that 1924 production will 
not run ahead of 1923, an increased business of something 
like $81,300,000 probably will be available for body builders 
and for companies manufacturing materials and supplies 
for body construction. This figure is arrived at by taking 
20 per cent from the wholesale value estimated above. If 
production should continue at its present rate throughout 
the year this total would be increased materially. 

Added service work required by an increase in number 
of closed bodies also will add to the market for certain 
types of material. 

There is a growing demand on the part of the public 
for closed cars. The industry has recognized this fact for 
some time and has been devoting strenuous efforts to meet 
the desires of its customers. A large measure of success 
already has been achieved in combining quality, comfort 
and low price. As future developments widen the closed 
car market the industry, those who supply materials to it, 
and those who use its products, will benefit mutually. 


CAR OUTPUT 
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New Books Suitable for 
the Business Bookshelf 


pore use of furnace equipment in practically 
all metal working industries has resulted in an 
enormous expenditure for fuel oil and other fuels and 
far greater attention to economies in their use. Say. 
ings in this direction are so great in some organizations 
as to make it well worth while to employ experienced 
engineers whose duty it is to see that fuels are used to 
the best possible advantage. In other cases plant man- 
agers are called upon to perform similar duties and 
must, therefore, become familiar with combustion en- 
gineering problems. 

As an aid to those engaged in work of this character 
The Calorizing Co. of Pittsburgh recently has issued a 
volume called The Calco Handbook of Recuperation, 
which contains a large amount of useful information 
and data on combustion, as well as descriptive matter 
regarding recuperators manufactured by the Calorizing 
Co. These recuperators are employed for extracting 
from the flue gases of all kinds of furnaces a consider- 
able proportion of their heat content. This heat raises 
the temperature of air used for combustion and not 
only saves heat by this means, but makes it possible to 
secure more nearly complete combustion than is com- 
monly obtained without preheating the air. 

The advantages and reasons for recuperation, princi- 
ples of combustion, and means for improving combus- 
tion, reduction of oxidation, advantages of higher flame 
temperature for certain classes of work, the process of 
calorizing and economics of recuperation are some of 
the subjects treated. The book is much more than the 
ordinary catalog and contains much data in the form 
of tables and curves which are useful in solving prob- 


lems which very frequently confront combustion en- 
gineers. 





IAGRAMS are a favorite tool of the engineer and 
are used almost universally in presenting the results 
of engineering research. There are many different forms 
of diagram, and a regular science (nomography) has 
been developed around the subject in the last few years. 
Those who have occasion to use diagrams frequently 
will be interested in a book on the subject recently 
issued by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.—The Design 
of Diagrams for Engineering Formulas and the Theory 
of Nomography, by Laurence I. Hewes, B.S., Ph. D., and 
Herbert L. Seward, Ph. B., M.E. More than fifty general 
types of equation are dealt with and an equal number 
of specific examples are worked out. ' 

The pages of the book measure 9 by 12 in., which per- 
mits presentation of sample diagrams on a large scale, 80 
they can be easily read, The authors have been teach- 
ing nomography at Sheffield Scientific School and have 
studied carefully the problems involved in this subject. 





OME investigations on the effect of speed on the 
stresses in gear teeth, by means of the photo-elasti 
method, were recorded in a paper by Paul Heymans and 
A. L. Kimball, Jr., presented to the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Measurements were made on & 13- 
tooth pinion of 6.118 in. pitch diameter, through which 4 
constant resisting torque of 125 in.-lb. was overcome, and 
it was found that the tension in the forward side of the 
tooth near the root increased from 36,400 Ib. per sq. in. a 
no speed to 69,200 Ib. per sq. in. at 1248 r.p.m., or a pitch 
line velocity of 2000 ft. p.m. The increase in the stres 
due to the speed amonted to 92 per cent. 
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Education of Pedestrians Needed to Lower 


Traffic Hazards 


Leading executive outlines five methods of increasing safety 


in congested districts. 


Advocates strict enforcement of law 


requiring slow moving vehicles to keep on right side of road. 


By A. B. C. Hardy 
President, Olds Motor Works 


pedestrians are the two most needed requirements 
for the reduction of the number of traffic accidents. 
Every automobile association, dealer and owner should 
bring pressure on their city and State officials until 
progressive plans of traffic regulation and education are 
accomplished facts. 
The following methods might be used to advantage in 
reducing traffic difficulties: 


Proedeste regulation of traffic and the education of 


..1, National coordination of traffic laws so that 
drivers will be governed by but one set of rules. 

2. Designation for automobile use of certain 
streets which have no street car traffic. 

3. Discouraging the driving of atitomobiles on 
principal city thoroughfares which carry heavy 
street car traffic. This can be done by eliminating 
right and left hand turns at each corner. 

4. Detailing traffic policemen at all important in- 
tersections in the city and at important State and 
county road crossings out of the cities on week- 
ends and holidays when traffic is heavy. 

5. Strict enforcement of the old rule, now almost 
forgotten, that slow-moving vehicles must keep to 
the right of the road. This should apply both in 
and outside cities. 


Too Many Different Laws 


The very multiplicity of traffic laws and ordinances 
in the various States and, in fact, in adjoining munici- 
palities, mitigate against their proper enforcement. It 
is no impossible task for the 48 States to codify their 
laws so that all will be the same, and there is no reason 
why every municipality should not adapt its ordinances 
to the State law. If city ordinances must differ, let them 
differ as to the penalty to be inflicted. 

One of the great problems in all cities is that of con- 
gestion which tends to increase the accident hazard. 
The tendency in more progressive municipalities is to 
do everything possible to separate automobile and street 
car traffic. This is proving a boon to the pedestrians, 
street car riders and automobile operators and should 
be inaugurated more extensively in every closely popu- 
lated center in the country. The quickness and ease 
with which automobile traffic is handled on Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York; Second Boulevard, Detroit, and Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, are but three instances that prove 
the feasibility of this plan. 

When the automobile was first coming into general 
use there were to be found on many of the principal 
streets and roads in the country signs which read, “Slow 
going vehicles, keep to the right.” These were meant 
chiefly for the horse-drawn wagons, but as the horse 
disappeared, so have the signs. But there remain auto- 
mobile drivers who prefer to go along slowly. 


I am not advocating speeding, but when the law per- 
mits driving at a 30 or 35 mile an hour rate on country 
roads, it is not consistent to allow a driver who prefers 
15 miles an hour to hold others back. 


More Traffic Officers Needed 


As to the need of more traffic policemen at important 
intersections, including main traveled roads outside 
cities, this is so well recognized that comment is un- 
necessary. 

Statistics prove that heavily traversed sections of the 
city have few accidents. This is because traffic regula- 
tions are more rigidly enforced and observed at such 
points. 

In such localities pedestrians forget to look for vehi- 
cles and dart out in the streets without looking. Far 
too often they step from behind parked cars directly in 
the path of approaching automobiles. Such accidents 
are beyond the control of the driver. The only method 
of combating them is by a perpetual campaign of edu- 
cation so that the public ever will have in mind the 
danger of stepping from a curb in any locality without 
first scanning the street for danger. 

Material sign posts are not possible, but every pedes- 
trian should automatically visualize the railroad cross- 
ing sign, “Stop, Look and Listen,” when they start to 
cross the street. Only education, and plenty of it, will 
make that possible. 








In Next Week’s Issue— 


An article will appear summing up what 
car manufacturers think about the present 
balloon tire situation. A few days ago we 
asked a number of them these questions: 


1. What do you think of the set of 23 
balloon tire standards set up by the 
Rubber Association ? 

2. What can be done to reduce the 
present disparity between public 
demand for balloon tires and the 
ability of tire manufacturers to sup- 
ply them? 

3. What has been your experience in 
the use of so-called balloon tires on 

cars with wheels of standard size? 

As a result of the answers given AUTO- 

MOTIVE INDUSTRIES will be able to pre- 

sent an authoritative resumé of car makers’ 

ideas on this important problem. 
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S. A. E. Launches Ambitious Research 


Program 


for 1924. 


Study of fuel and its effect upon crankcase oil dilution, and 


ease of starting will be continued. 


Impact tests, investigation 


of truck transportation costs and riding qualities are also 


to be given consideration. H.L. Horning is committee chairman. 


IVE main projects are contained in the program of 
#4 sseomnch work scheduled for consideration by the 

Research Committee of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers during the current year. These include: 


(1) The cooperative fuel research which is being con- 
tinued by the Bureau of Standards in cooperation 
with the society, the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the American Petroleum 
Institute. 


(2) Highway tests by Bureau of Public Roads, cooper- 
ating with the society and the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America. 


(3) Study of truck transportation costs, with special 
reference to the effect of the highway on such 
costs. 


(4) Research calculated to learn the character and rela- 
tive importance of factors which affect riding 
comfort. 


(5) Gear research, intended to establish a basis for sat- 
isfactory gear standardization. 


Harry L. Horning is serving as chairman of the re- 
search committee which is to be divided into groups, simi- 
lar to the divisions of the Standards Committee of the 
society, each charged with guidance of the activities along 
research lines which fall within its particular province. 


Fuel Research Continued 


Cooperative fuel research at the Bureau of Standards is 
expected to include some further study of the factors 
which influence the dilution of crankcase oil. It is pro- 
posed to learn, for example, why dilution is so much 
greater with cold jacket water than with hot and whether, 
under laboratory conditions, an equilibrium is reached in 
respect to percentage of dilution; that is, whether dilution 
increases up to a certain per cent and thereafter does not 
increase materially. Such a condition was found in some 
road tests made by various car manufacturers and re- 
ported upon at the last annual meeting of the Society. 

Other tests, intended to determine the effect of various 
factors upon the ease of starting with various grades of 
fuel, now are in progress at the Bureau. These are being 
made on a car in which the engine is cranked at various 
desired speeds by driving one rear wheel with gears and 
clutch engaged. 

It is expected that the effects of temperature, gas velo- 
city and spark advance upon ease of starting will be deter- 
mined. 

In addition to the foregoing investigation, probably 
there will be some tests intended to learn just what is the 
effect upon lubrication and wear of diluted crankcase oil. 





The Research Department already is collecting data on 
methods and equipment for preventing or minimizing dilu- 
tion. Some manufacturers are understood to be studying 
the feasibility or desirability of injecting fresh oil on 
cylinder walls. 


Road Durability Tested 


Further tests intended to determine the effect of im- 
pact on the durability of roads of various constructions 
are being arranged for by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The Highways Committee of the society has been cooper- 
ating in this research for some time. In order to simulate, 
so far as possible, conditions of normal service in making 
these tests, it is proposed to determine the impact forces 
which occur in such service. One way to do this is to meas- 
ure the vertical acceleration of a point at the center of a 
wheel under the particular condition in question. Know- 
ing the weight on the wheel, it is possible to figure the 
impact on the road. Incidentally, the reaction of the road 
on the wheel also can be measured, thus affording useful 
information for the designer. 

Instruments for measuring accelerations of this char- 
acter now are being developed and shortly will be put into 
service. After the desired measurements are secured, the 
information obtained will be applied in making tests on 
the experimental strip of road which the Bureau of Public 
Roads has constructed. 

An effort to collect data showing how the character and 
condition of road surface affects the cost of transporta- 
tion by trucks is being. made by the society in cooperation 
with the National Research Council. Some useful particu- 
lars are in hand, but it has been found that relatively few 
fleet operators keep reliable records and that of those who 
do there seldom is a differentiation tending to show what 
affect the road surface has on operating cost. A number 
of fleet operators, including the Post Office Department, 
are expected to cooperate in securing the desired data. 


Riding Comfort to Be Investigated 


Some information regarding the proposed investigation 
of various factors which affect riding comfort was coD- 
tained in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES’ report of the annual 
meeting of the society held last January. The purpose of 
this research is to establish a rational and fundamental 
basis for the design of automobiles in respect to riding 
qualities. At the present time such design is quite largely 
empirical for the reason that it is not known definitely to 
what extent various design features affect the comfort 0 
those who ride in them. : 

To arrive at conclusions in this matter will require 
psychological and physiological as well as mechanical and 
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physical research work. For this reason contact has been 
established with the American Medical Association and it 
is expected that there will be on foot soon plans for co- 
operation with experts in the study of physiological and 
psychological problems such as are involved in this matter. 

Here also there will be need for sensitive instruments 
for the measurement of periodic vertical accelerations of 
yarious frequencies and amplitudes and considerable re- 
search will be required for their development before cer- 
tain aspects of the main problem can be attacked. Much 
assistance from engineering schools in this direction is 
anticipated. . 

It has not yet been decided what, if any, action will be 
taken in respect to gear research problems. It is planned, 
however, to call a conference on this subject during some 
one of the meetings of the society to be held in the near 
future. The industry already has been circularized by the 
Standards Department with the object of getting some 
sort of consensus of opinion in the matter. 

It has been suggested that the Research Department 
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collect as much information as it can in relation to various 
balloon tire problems, with a view to learning what are 
the controlling factors in relation to size, number of plies, 
inflation pressure, etc. Such data could be used to advan- 
tage later in the formulation of standards. 

A list of members of the 1924 Research Committee fol- 
lows: 

H. L. Horning, Waukesha Motor Co., Chairman, H. W. 
Alden, Timken-Detroit Axle Co., B. B. Bachman, Autocar 
Co., O. C. Berry, Wheeler Schebler Carbureter Co., H. M. 
Crane, General Motors Corp., H. C. Dickinson and W. S. 
James, Bureau of Standards, E. A. Johnston, International 
Harvester Co., C. F. Kettering, General Motors Research 
Corp., T. J. Litle, Jr., Lincoln Motor Co., Thomas Midgley, 
Jr., General Motors Research Corp., F. C. Mock, Strom- 
berg Motor Devices Co., A. L. Nelson and S. W. Sparrow, 
Bureau of Standards, P. S. Tice, Stewart-Warner Speed- 
ometer Corp., J. G, Vincent, Packard Motor Car Co., E. P. 
Warner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, R. E. 
Wilson, Standard Oil Co. 





Barnes Drill and Tapper Has Square Column and Oil-Channel Table 


HE familiar type of drill press has a round, machined 
column and a round table supported by a bracket 
capable of swinging on this column. This construction, 
however, does not always meet present production require- 
ments, especially where large jigs are used. For produc- 
tion work under modern conditions the Barnes Drill Co. 
of Rockford, IIl., has brought out a new design of its self- 
oiled all-geared drill and tapper which has a heavy column 
of square section and a large oil-channel table. 
The base can be furnished with a finished surface and 
T slots if desired, it being an easy matter to remove the 
table after loosening the gibs on the column ways. The 





‘ | omy 


Barnes four-spindle 24-in. gang drill with trolley for returning jigs 
to loading station 





intention of the designer, however, was that most of the 
work should be done on the table, and plenty of strength 
and rigidity have been provided by the method of fasten- 
ing to the column ways and by the raising screw support. 

The power of the new drill is the same as that of the 
Barnes 4-in. self-oiler and the general dimensions also are 
substantially the same. However, the same construction 
now is available also in the 20-in. size, and in the future 
it will be possible to furnish all sizes of the all-geared 
drill in this construction. 

An accompanying photograph shows a new development 
of the Barnes four-spindle 24-in. gang drill. 





Barnes self-oiled all-geared drill with 
square column and rectangular table 
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COURTESY WIRE WHEEL COR® OF AMES 


“LiFe. 
A twelve-reel feature showing the need for standardization of wheel and rim sizes 
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Ridiculous to Have 23 Balloon Tire 
Sizes, Says Firestone Engineer 


James E. Hale states that his company makes but five sizes which 


are by far the most widely used. Asserts that narrow rims give 


better flexing conditions and are lighter and cheaper. 


Believes 


low pressure shoes soon will be used on light trucks and buses. 


ONSIDERABLE light was shed on various questions 
+S pertaining to balloon tires at a recent meeting of 

the Pennsylvania Section of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. James E. Hale, manager of the De- 
velopment Department of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., was the speaker. Some of the high spots in his talk 
follow: 

It is ridiculous to have 23 sizes of balloon tires. Fire- 
stone is making only five and these are by far the most 
widely used sizes. Final rim diameters probably will be 
either 20 or 21 in. Narrow rims are not only lighter and 
cheaper than wider ones but give better flexing conditions 
for the tire. Whatever side swaying tendencies balloon 
tires may give are soon forgotten by the user. There is 
absolutely no danger of the tire rolling off the rim. 

Once in large quantity production, the cost of balloon 
tires is not expected to exceed that of high pressure tires, 
but this depends in part upon the size of the balloon tire 
in comparison to the one replaced. In the long run with 
balloon tires costs per tire mile will be less and there will 
be less rapid car deterioration. 


Truck Development Work Needed 


Some work has been done in developing balloon tires 
for trucks, but much more must be done before such tires 
are ready for the market. It is probable, however, that 
tires of 7.30 in. section will be available for three-quarter 
ton speed trucks in a reasonably short time. 

There are great possibilities for balloon tires for buses, 
but much development work must be done before they be- 
come available for large buses. Balloon tires as now de- 
veloped probably will be satisfactorily for buses of 12 to 15 
passenger capacity. There appears to be no reason why 
balloon tires cannot be used on dual rims, but the matter 
has not been given consideration. 

Properly inflated balloon tires of the right size give 
mileage considerably in excess of high pressure tires, but 
under-inflation and overloading is just as destructive as 
with the high pressure variety. There are no more punc- 
tures with balloon tires than with other tires, but over- 
inflation renders the balloon type more susceptible to 
puncture and less likely to give satisfactory service. 
Thirty-five pounds probably is the maximum pressure de- 
sirable. Balloon tire treads wear very smoothly. There 
18 almost no cutting or chipping. 

_A deep section balloon tire is necessary to give suffi- 
cient cushioning and still avoid bruise breaks. A 7.30-in. 
balloon tire allows the wheel to drop 43, in. upon deflation 
from normal pressure, as against 3% in. for the corre- 
sponding (33x5 in.) high pressure tire. There is no 
more danger from sudden deflation of balloon tires when 


the car is running at high speeds than there is with high 
pressure tires. 

With balloon tires it is quite as easy to get out of ruts, 
as on frozen muddy surfaces, and to negotiate bad places. 
Powerful cars with 7.30-in. tires and chains on driving 
wheels will go through any mud up to the point where the 
axles are dragging. Traction and braking effect are in- 
creased by the use of balloon tires. 


Lower Fuel Consumption Claimed 


Lower fuel consumption is realized with cars fitted with 
balloon tires and is believed to be due, at least in part, to 
less wheel slippage, ability to maintain a more nearly 
uniform speed, and decreased energy dissipation in run- 
ning gear, chassis and body motions. Shock absorbers or 
rebound checks are likely to see much wider use to pre- 
vent what is sometimes termed “bouncing” or “galloping.” 

Balloon tire tubes are substantially the same thickness 
as are tubes for high pressure tires. 

With balloon tires it is hoped that the practice of over- 
sizing will be unnecessary. 

Mr. Hale explained that minimum inflation pressures 
for balloon tires in general should be about 25 lb., but that 
the minimum safe pressure is dependent upon load, which 
in turn determines tire deflection. Pressures of 20 lb. or 
less are permissible in some cases. 

In view of discussion in favor of wider rims it is in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Hale continues to favor the 
narrow variety, which he says allows the tire to flex more 
freely. Such side sway as is encountered he considers 
inconsequential. He said, however, that Firestone tires 
will operate satisfactorily on wider rims if anyone prefers 
to use the wider variety. 

Sizes Limited 

It is Firestone practice to limit 4.40-in. section tires to 
750 Ib. load., 5.25 section to 1000 lb., 6.20 to 1300 lb. and 
7.30 to 1700 lb. The 4.40 section is recommended for cars 
in the Ford, Chevrolet and Overland class, 5.25 section for 
cars such as Maxwell, Oakland, Buick Four, Cleveland and 
Jewett, 6.20 section for cars such as Reo, Buick Six, Stude- 
baker Special Six, Jordan and Packard Six, and 7.30 sec- 
tion for cars such as Cadillac, Lincoln and Packard Eight. 

It is Mr. Hale’s belief that mileage life will be consider- 
ably in excess of that usual with high pressure tires. 
Tread separation and separation between plies, he said, 
is entirely absent in balloon tires, due to the soft, yielding 
nature of the tire and the low inflation pressure. Treads 
wear very smoothly, without cutting and chipping. Many 
balloon tires have gone 8000 or 10,000 miles with hardly 
a blemish on the tread. 
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If proper size balloon tires are selected, Mr. Hale said, 
an inflation pressure of 25 or 30 lb. will give ample com- 
fort and cushioning effect without any need for under- 
inflation. For this reason it is expected that trouble due 
to under-inflation will be less frequent than at present. 
It is, however, quite as destructive to run balloon tires 
under-inflated as it is to run high pressure tires without 
sufficient air pressure. Furthermore, the pressures rec- 
ommended are the actual pressures which the user is 
expected to employ. This point was stressed for the 
reason that the table of inflation pressures for high pres- 
sure tires gives pressures which are known to be unneces- 
sarily high. With balloon tires it is not safe to discount 
the pressure recommended in the Firestone table. 


Puncture Experiences Recounted 


On the subject of punctures Mr. Hale recounted various 
experiences of cars which had run 15,000 to 23,000 miles 
with balloon tires with only two or three punctures. In 
general, he said, punctures are no more frequent than 
with high pressure tires. 

The need for a tire of deep section was explained about 
as follows: Low pressure makes it possible to drive with 
comfort at higher speeds than are comfortable with ordi- 
nary tire equipment. Consequently less attention is paid 
to ruts and other road irreglarities, and these often are 
struck with more force on account of the higher speed. 
If, then, the impact is sufficient to deflect the tire enough 
to cause it to be pinched between tire and the rim, a 
bruise break is apt to result. A deep section, of course, 
enables the tire to deflect a greater distance without fetch- 
ing up solidly. 

With the semi-balloon tires, said Mr. Hale, the danger 
of bruise breaking is very much greater. Also with the 
semi-balloon in low pressure, the flexing is so great that 
not only is side wall trouble likely to occur but trouble 
around the bead portion. Therefore, he is very much of 
the opinion that semi-balloon tires are going to give dis- 
appointment to the owner. An exact definition of semi- 
balloon tires was not given. 

In applying balloon tires to existing cars considerable 
interference with brake mechanism was anticipated but, 
Mr. Hale said, it has proved to be possible to avoid this 
in the majority of cases by offsetting the wheel suffi- 
ciently. 


Tendency to Shimmy Questioned 


In the discussion, Charles Guernsey asked whether or 
not the front wheels are more liable to shimmy with bal- 
loon tires. To this Mr. Hale replied that shimmying had 
been encountered with some cars fitted with balloon tires 
- when it was not experienced with the regular equipment. 
He said further that when it occurs at 20 or 30 m.p.h. it 
is due, as_a rule, to play or loose steering connections. 
Shimmy at high speed is not very frequent and its cause 
not well understood. 

In reference to the danger from blowout at high speeds, 
Mr. Hale said that tests had been made at speeds of 30, 
40 and 50 m.p.h. At each of these speeds a hole was shot 
into one front tire without any serious result. He gave it 
as his belief that there is no more danger from this source 
with balloon than with high pressure tires. 

In service on Yellow cabs, Mr. Hale said that one tire 
had gone over 20,000 miles, two 15,000 to 20,000, twelve 
from 12,000 to 15,000, eleven from 10,000 to 12,000, etc. 
One engineer connected with a manufacturer of steel 
wheels, Mr. Hale said, had driven 23,000 miles on one set 
of balloon tires and expects ‘to secure a good many thou- 
sand miles of additional service from the same set. 

“There are,” said Mr. Hale, “great possibilities in bal- 
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loon tires for bus operation, but much development work 
is yet to be done along this line. The 7.30 tires now de- 
veloped will probably be satisfactory on 12 or 15 passen- 
ger buses, but not for larger ones with single tire equip- 
ment.” 

Tires as Related to Springing 


One speaker connected with the Yellow Cab Co. sub- 
stantiated Mr. Hale’s statements to the effect that cars 
equipped with balloon tires travel further per gallon of 
gasoline consumed, but Walter Newkirk said that the 
reverse was true in the case of his car. This, he said, 
might be due to the fact that the engine speed has been 
slightly increased owing to a smaller wheel diameter. 
The difference, however, is not great. 

Mr. Newkirk said that a little shorter and stiffer 
springs can be used with balloon tires without much 
change in the result as compared to ordinary tires, but 
that if best results are desired it is necessary to face the 
problem in exactly the same way as with standard tires. 


“He added that with his car he had driven over broken 


glass at rather high speed but that the tires were not cut. 

E. A. Nelson of the Budd Wheel Co. said that some com- 
panies are asking for rims as wide as 6 in. It is his 
belief that a wider rim protects the tire. 

Answering a question concerning the use of balloon 
tires on dual rims, Mr. Hale said that it never had been 
considered, to his knowledge, but that he did not see any 
reason why it would not work. He said that the greater 
flexibility would be beneficial rather than a detriment in 
such a case. 


Tendency to Over-inflate Balloon Tires 


B. B. Bachman brought out the point that the public is 
quite used to high inflation pressures and, therefore, may 
have a tendency to over-inflate balloon tires. He asked 
what the result would be. Mr. Hale replied that, in his 
judgment, four-ply, large section balloon tires should not 
be inflated to more than 25 lb. under any circumstances. 
Too high pressures make such a tire much more easily 
punctured. 

Mr. Bachman said that the difference in diameter be- 
tween some of the balloon tires and the high pressure tires 
which they are intended to replace appears to be unneces- 
sarily large. In reply to this Mr. Hale said that the 30x 
314-in. fabric tire used on Ford cars has a standing diam- 
eter of 307/16 in. as compared to 301%4 in. for the 4.40x 
21-in. balloon which is intended to replace it. The 5.25x 
21 is most often interchanged with the 31x4. In this 
case the respective standing diameters are 325/16 for 
the 5.25 size and 325% for the 31x 4. In the 6.20 x 20-in. 
size the diameter is 33.40 as compared to 33.54 for the 
32 x 4%-in. high pressure tire. ; 

The 34x 414-in. size used on Hudsen and Nash cars 18 
replaced in many cases by balloon tires of 6.20 in. section. 
In this case, said Mr. Hale, the variation is greater, but 
it is understood that these companies are contemplating 
lowering the wheel size so that the difference is expected 
to be cleared up. 


Number of Sizes Should Be Reduced 


The 7.30-in. tire which replaces the 33x 5 is 35.18 in. 
standing diameter as against 35.39 in. for the 33 x 5. 

Asked by Chairman Younger to say a word about the 
number of rim sizes, C. S. Holden said that 23 doesn’t 
begin to cover it. He added that the coming of the balloon 
tire had brought a great multiplicity of sizes and sectiona 
diameters and that the number should be reduced through 
standardization. He recommended that the S.A.E. make 
an effort to reduce the number of sizes and to get some 
real standards in use. 
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Permanent Mold Casting Methods Cut 
Production Expense 


Chief problem in developing successful method was to regulate 


properly the cooling rate. 


The results achieved have 


resulted in better quality and less cost. 


ECENT developments in permanent mold castings 
R were outlined by D. H. Meloche of the Holley Car- 

bureter Co. at the meeting of the Detroit Section 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers on Thursday, 
March 20. 

After reviewing early attempts to produce castings in 
metal molds, Mr. Meloche described and discussed the 
method developed and now in extensive use by the Holley 
Carbureter Co. substantially as follows: 





The company I am connected with were machining an 
intricate iron casting weighing 2 lb., with numerous bosses 
and with the thickness of the metal walls varying from 
less than 1% in. to more than 1% in. This casting had to 
be free from blow holes and porous spots, had to be uni- 
formly soft throughout, and the increased production of 
Ford meant that large quantities had to be obtained each 
day. The castings had to be free from all shifts and were 
machined at the high speeds that are used today with 
“Stellite”’ tools. 

Inspection of the castings frequently failed to reveal 
hidden defects, which subsequently resulted in machine 


scrap. Further, there was a possibility that some of the. 


finished carbureters had porous spots which might pos- 
sibly interfere with the operation of the carbureter. 


Chilling of Surface Metal 


The result of all this was that the source of supply had 
been narrowed down to one foundry and an alternative 
source of supply was urgently needed. The “Holley” 
molding machine is the result of development work which 
has been going on now for nearly three years. The prob- 
lem was solved by studying a well known phenomenon in 
gray iron casting, namely, that when a sand mold is 
slightly damp the casting is slightly chilled. That is to 
Say, the iron near the skin of the casting contains carbon 
in solution to such an extent that it is not easily ma- 
chined. This is due simply to the fact that the sand mold 
is cooling the molten iron too quickly, and the silicon con- 
tained in the iron, in consequence, has no time to precipi- 
tate out the carbon as graphite. It was noticed, however, 
that immediately below the skin of the casting the iron 
was soft and gray, showing that once the moisture con- 
tained in the sand had been driven away the conductivity 
of the mold was reduced and freezing of the iron was no 
longer unduly accelerated. 

Applying this principle to a metal mold, it was only 
necessary to delay the cooling rate so that it was appre- 
ciably lower than that of the damp mold but not as low as 
that of a dry mold, because obviously if the rate of cool- 
ing were no faster than in an ordinary sand mold in the 
dry condition, the rate of production of a molding ma- 
chine would be limited. In other words, the highest rate 


of cooling which does not produce a white iron is the rate 
which is most efficient economically. Regulation of the 
cooling rate therefore was the key to the whole problem. 
This regulation was obtained by controlling the follow- 
ing factors: 

1. The thickness of the walls of the hollow metal mold. 
These walls are approximately 14 in. thick. The molds are 
made of ordinary gray iron, being cast to shape in a metal 
mold. This makes it possible to preheat the molds quickly 
and also results in a fairly uniform distribution of heat 
throughout the body of the mold. 

2. A heat barrier was provided between the molten iron 
and the mold, consisting of ordinary fire clay mixed with 
a heat-resisting binder so as to give a smooth, adherent 
coating which has been termed by Dr. Moldenke a “stone 
facing.” 

3. Finally this stone face was protected after each cast- 
ing by a coating of lampblack conveniently applied by 
means of a smoky flame. While there may be some argu- 
ment as to the function of this lampblack, I believe that 
a portion of the carbon so deposited is actually absorbed 
by tke molten iron. 

4. The fourth factor was the expansion of the iron 
when freezing. As is well known, gray iron, like water, 
expands on changing from the liquid to the solid state. 
Subsequently, of course, iron contracts as it cools. The 
molds therefore are arranged to be held together by pow- 





Figs. 1 and 2—F racture of iron castings made by 
the Holley process. Figs. 3 and 4—Fractures of 
sand-cast iron 
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Fig. 5—Micrograph of core of iron die-casting, 


unetched, magnified 50 diameters. Fig. 6—Mi- 

crograph of sand casting showing large flakes of 

graphite. Fig. 7—Mierograph of surface layer 

of sand casting. Fig. 8—Micrograph of surface 
layer of Holley casting 


erful springs which will yield under the expanding force 
of the freezing iron. In this connection it was found 
desirable to increase the draft slightly. 

5. The temperature of the molds, to our surprise, was 
the least of our problems. Once the molds had been 
heated to the required temperature it was a very simple 
matter to hold the mold temperature between the wide 
limits within which soft gray iron castings can be pro- 
duced. In fact, we ran over a year without any artificial 
cooling. However, by having artificial cooling, which is 
easily obtained by means of a blower or other suitable 
fan, the rate of production can be increased considerably. 

6. The most important element, as in all machinery, is 
cleanliness, and we found that it was absolutely essential 
to blow out the molds between successive pourings. This 
is not only for the purpose of blowing out sand and dirt 
which might be left in the mold, but also because we find 
it desirable to have a fresh surface of lampblack for each 
casting. After having been used repeatedly lampblack 
begins to take on the characteristics of graphite, and this 
is absolutely useless for our purpose. An amorphous 
pulverulant coating of lampblack which is produced by a 
smoky flame has totally different chemical] and physical 
properties than the crystalline graphite commonly used as 
mold facing. 

7. As regards the range of mixtures that can be 
poured, from ordinary malleable iron having 0.75 per cent 
silicon and 2.5 per cent carbon to gray iron containing 
3 per cent silicon and 3.75 per cent carbon, we believe 
that there is no iron in between these twe limits that we 
cannot successfully cast. We have also poured aluminum 
and brass and have obtained very satisfactory castings, 
free from porosity and blow holes. 


Shrinkage Phenomena 


One peculiarity we noticed was that the shrinkage of 
the gray iron casting was only about one-half that which 
we would normally expect in sand practice. This is due, 
we believe, to the fact that the iron “contours” itself 
during the expansion stage, whereas in sand casting it 
“contours” itself during the contraction stage. In other 
words, we take advantage of the property of gray iron in 
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expanding on freezing to produce a superior casting with 
less shrinkage and therefore less variation in dimensions, 
and this question of variation is of importance when hun- 
dreds of thousands of castings are required to be ma- 
chined with jigs and tools which can only be changed at 
great expense. The same reduction of shrinkage is also 
noticed with aluminum and brass castings and we believe 
that for this and other reasons our machinery and process 
are adaptable to non-ferrous as well as to the gray iron 
castings. 

Iron castings made by this process differ from ordinary 
gray iron castings in that the fracture is darker and looks 
more like that of a high carbon semi-malleable than like 
that of ordinary gray iron. This carbon is temper car- 
bon. That is to say, it is carbon in a minute state of 
division, whereas gray iron consists of graphite flakes or 
crystals sufficiently large to reflect light, to which property 
the characteristic appearance of gray iron when broken 
is due. 

An examination under the microscope discloses the fact 
that the carbon is very uniformly distributed throughout 
the mass, that each particle of carbon is surrounded by an 
envelope of ferrite or pure iron and that there is compara- 
tively little pearlite or combined carbon anywhere in the 
field. This is confirmed by chemical analysis, which shows 
little or no combined carbon. 

In order to bring out the characteristic difference be- 
tween sand-casting and die-casting, iron from the same 
ladle was poured into a similar sand mold so that the con- 
ditions of the iron would be the same in both cases and 
a true comparison could be made between the iron pro- 
duced by the two methods. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show characteristic fractures of ‘‘Holley” 
iron and Figs. 3 and 4 characteristic fractures of the same 
iron poured in a sand mold. 


Micro-structure 


In order to emphasize this difference, Fig. 5 shows a 
micro-section through the middle portion of the die cast 
iron, unetched, magnified fifty diameters. It will be 
noticed that the distribution of the carbon is uniform 
and the particles have a relatively small size. Fig. 6 


"9 








Fig. 9—Group of castings now made by the 
Holley process 


shows in the same magnification the distribution of the 
large graphitic flakes in the corresponding sand casting. 

Fig. 7 shows to one hundred diameters the structure of 
the iron near the surface when casting in an ordinary 
sand mold. Although this sand mold was not what would 
be termed damp and corresponds to ordinary practice, 
there is a skin of chilled iron 0.001 in. in thickness. This 
surface chilling is characteristic of gray iron castings, but 
because of its shallowness does not make any serious diffi- 
culty in machining. The reason for showing this is te 
bring out the fact, as shown in Fig. 8, that iron cast by 
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our method shows the gray iron structure extending right 
up to the skin, proving in my opinion that there has been 
surface absorption of carbon by the molten iron from the 
surface of the mold during freezing. This iron is pre- 
cipitated on cooling and the absorption of the carbon by 
the iron also helps to protect the iron molds, for the 
reason that the absorption of carbon by the molten iron 
is a reaction which absorbs heat and therefore reduces 
the thickness of the insulating coating required on the 
mold to avoid chilling. I might mention here that the 
thickness of the “stone face” on the surface of the mold 
is net over 1/64 in. and is usually nearer 1/100 in. 

Fig. 9 shows a group of castings which we are making 
today in commercial production. On the extreme left is 
the carbureter casting for the Ford carbureter. Imme- 
diately behind this casting, and to the right, are two Ford 
pistons, one machined and one in the rough cast condition. 
These pistons are also being made today in quantities. 
To the right are two outlet covers for the “Holley” vapor- 
izer which is part of the equipment of a Fordson tractor. 
This casting is of interest because it is the first casting in 
large quantities without a sand core. By producing this 
outlet cover we have demonstrated that a sandless foundry 
is an actual possibility, but the majority of castings of 
interest to automotive engineers obviously require cores. 


Molds Also Cast 


Fig. 10 shows the most interesting castings we have 
made by our method, namely, the molds themselves. These 
molds weigh upward of 35 lb. and are cast in a mold which 
is pivoted so that it can be inverted. This mold is in 
the shape of an open box, a permanent iron master being 
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placed on the bottom and a sand core superimposed upon 
it. The box is then rotated, so that the permanent master 
is in a vertical plane. The molds are then poured from 
the top end, the iron flowing over the core and permanent 
master. These molds are then ejected by hand and after 
being cleaned the molds are faced up so that the casting 
produced therein will be of the correct thickness. The 
only machining necessary is on the rib surrounding the 
mold. These molds are not produced by die sinking 
methods but are actually cast to shape. Of course, be- 
fore the mold can be coated with our “stone facing” we 
find it necessary to clean up the surfaces, but this is a 
comparatively cheap operation. ‘ 

Fig. 11 shows a closeup view of one of the molding 
machines. The sequence of operations in these machines 
is as follows: 

After the iron has been poured into the molds they are 
held together by spring pressure for 35 seconds. The 
pressure is then released, the molds are opened, and the 
castings ejected by cast iron knockout pins which are 
coated the same as the mold. The molds, in the open 
position, then pass on opposite sides of a cleaning device 
which blows off the residual lampblack and any particles 
of sand which may have fallen off the cores. While still 
open they pass on opposite sides of a burner supported by 
a swinging arm. This burner travels with the mold for 
about 20 deg. and then swings back and is picked up by 
the next pair of molds. It thus dwells opposite the molds 
for an appreciable period (30 seconds). The burner was 
designed to give a more or less even distribution laterally 
but a slightly heavier coating in the upper portion of the 
mold, because, the mold being poured from the top, the 


Fig. 10 (bottom)—Molds used in the Holley process which are themselves cast in metal molds instead of 
being die-sunk. Fig. 11 (top)—Close-wp view of one of the molding machines 
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portion near the gate is subjected to the full force of 
the entering iron. The molds are then automatically 
closed and the sequence of operations is repeated. 

In this way a 12-headed machine, such as shown in Fig. 
11, will produce 2000 castings in five hours, or at the rate 
of 400 per hour, the labor on these machines being one 
pourer, one core setter and one laborer. In the case of 
the vaporizer outlets there is no core and, therefore, only 
two men are required. 


Molds Are Preheated 


Before starting the machine in the morning the molds 
are preheated in order to remove any possibility of moist- 
ure which would be positively dangerous with molten iron. 
In addition the operator inspects the molds and if any por- 
tion of the coating needs renewing he applies some of 
the wash from which the “stone coating” is built up. In- 
cidentally, this wash is simply a mixture of water, pow- 
dered fire clay and water glass, and is applied to the mold 
while the latter is hot, the water thus being driven off, 
leaving the coating adhering to the mold. 

Iron cast by this process is approximately 30 per cent 
stronger in compression than sand cast iron. Transverse 
tests on the standard arbitration bar, breaking between 
12-in. centers, show a slight increase in strength before 
normalizing; but normalizing at say 1550 deg. F. for one 
hour practically doubles the strength without materially 
changing the structure, as verified by the microscope. 
My theory is that a slight heat treatment at these tem- 
peratures has a tendency to relieve casting strains with- 
out altering the constituents and that each particle of 
graphite is surrounded by a film of ferrite under tension 
and that normalizing is so beneficial because it releases 
this tension. 


: Six Machines in Operation 


We have at this time in the Holley plant six 12-headed 
machines operating five hours per day producing three 
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distinct types of castings, two with dry sand cores and 
one without. 

These machines produce over 11,000 castings during 
the pouring period of five hours, or at the rate of ap- 
proximately 2000 per hour. Only unskilled labor is utij- 
ized in this department. 

After two years’ experience we find that the mainte. 
nance cost of die cast machines, molds, etc., is consider- 
ably less than the corresponding cost with sand produc- 
tion equipment in sand turning out casting equipment. We 
have been able to effect a great saving over sand cast 
molding, and in addition have produced a superior product, 

The discussion was chiefly in the nature of questions 
put to the author and answers by him. It was brought 
out that the proportion of scrap in connection with the 
Ford carbureter casting runs between 7 and 8 per cent as 
compared with about 20 per cent for sand casting, and 
that the machining scrap is from 2% to 2% per cent as 
compared with 7 to 8 per cent for sand casting. 


Cost and Life of Molds 


The cost of a master mold, which is made from a wood 
pattern, is about $30 and the cost of a pair of the pro- 
duction molds $8. Ordinarily from 8000 to 10,000 cast- 
ings can be poured in a set of molds, while as many as 
20,000 and 25,000 have been cast in a single pair. The 
mold coating or “stone facing” is renewed only if iron is 
poured into a wet mold. The molds are cast of the same 
iron as is later poured in them. 

On cored holes the dimensions can be held within 0.005 
in. of the nominal size. Where a straight core is required 
a metal core can be used. The castings produced have a 
Brinell hardness of 176-185. Pistons remain in the mold 
47 seconds before they are ejected. As regards risks to 
employees, Mr. Meloche said that whereas they had had 
serious accidents in the foundry where sand castings were 
produced, they had had only a case of slight burns in 
connection with the permanent mold castings. 





Production Estimates and Price Changes of Platinum in 1923 


HE production of crude platinum in California and 

Oregon in 1923 was slightly less than in 1922, when 
1008 ounces were produced, according to the Department 
of the Interior, as indicated by estimates made by the 
Geological Survey. 

Reports from Russia indicate that the production of 
platinum probably increased a little as compared with 1922. 
The output of Colombia in 1923 was probably about 40,000 
ounces. The South American Gold & Platinum Co. oper- 
ated three dredges, and its hydroelectric installation. was 
practically completed. The British Platinum & Gold Corp. 
used only one of its boats but made a good output. 

In South Africa a new platinum field was investigated 
by competent engineers, and two companies have been 
organized to develop the deposits discovered in the Water- 
bury district of the Transvaal. 

Fortunately the domestic stocks of platinum metals at 
the beginning of 1923 were large, amounting to 41,900 
ounces of platinum, 7559 ounces of iridium, and 24,975 
ounces of palladium, so that the imports in 1923 were not 
so great as in 1922. Imports for the first nine months 
of 1923 indicate that the total receipts for the year were 
about 70,000 ounces of platinum, 1200. ounces of iridium, 
and 13,000 ounces of palladium, as compared with 94,939 
ounces of platinum, 1899 ounces of iridium, and 9574 
ounces of palladium in 1922. Appatently because of the 
large stocks, the supply of platinum metals available for 
use in 1923 was nearly equal to that in 1922. 


Platinum was quoted at $110 an ounce at the first of 
the year and at $125 an ounce in the closing months, sales 
during most of the year being made at about $116 ap 
ounce. Iridium maintained its high price of $270 to $300 
an ounce, and the price of palladium remained at $80 an 
ounce, practically unchanged. 





Power Losses Are Reduced 
in Aircraft Engine Operation 


NEW method for operating aircraft engines without 
serious loss of power at high altitudes has been in- 
troduced in France. The original plan, as is well know!, 
was to use the Rateau turbo-supercharger, But it is now 
proposed to design the engine for a very high ratio of com- 
pression and use a fuel that will stand such compression 
without detonation, such as alcohol, for flying at low alt- 
tudes, switching to gasoline as soon as a certain altitude 
is reached. The use of two fuels alternately in the same 
carbureter, one of which has a materially lower heat valve 
than the other, necessitates special carbureter adjust 
ments, but this problem is now being looked into by tne 
carbureter makers. It is stated that the system here out 
lined was used by Sadi Lecointe when he established 4 
new altitude record of 35,500 ft. recently. 
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Excelsior Offers New Ejight-in-Line 
Overhead Valve Engine 


Product of Chicago concern resembles four announced several 
months ago. Has nine-bearing crankshaft, aluminum rods and 
pistons and high pressure lubricating system. Is reported to de- 
velop 93 b.hp. at 2500 r.p.m. Bore is 334 in. and stroke is 414 in. 


N eight-in-line engine of the valve-in-head type with 
A valves actuated by an overhead camshaft shortly will 
be placed on the market by the Excelsior Motor Mfg. 
ad Supply Co. of Chicago. This concern, which is well- 
mown as the manufacturer of Henderson and Excelsior 
motorcycles, for some time has offered to the automobile 
trade a four-cylinder overhead camshaft engine. The 
tight-in-line engine has many of the characteristics of the 
Excelsior four, particularly as regards the valve mechan- 
ism. This eight will be made initially at the plant of the 
Taft Peirce Mfg. Co., in Woonsocket, R. I., where tooling 
ready is actively under way. 

For the present the engine will be made with moderate 
wmpression ratios, but, because of the form of the head 
usting, it is possible to increase the compression by sim- 
jy planing off more metal from the lower face of the 
head. With a bore and stroke of 3% by 4% in. and a 
wmpression ratio of 4.65 to 1, an output of 93 horsepower 
(average) is secured on the block, at 2500 r.p.m., which is 
proximately the speed of maximum power. A fuel con- 
wmption of .55 lb. per brake hp. hr. is claimed with this 
output. 








li lls le ills cae a he ence tii at at 


Three iron castings with aluminum pan, valve-cover and 
bellhousing, make up the main structure of the engine. 
The head is a separate casting, the block and the upper 
half of the crankcase form the second and the lower half 
of the crankcase the third. 

There are nine main bearings supported in transverse 
webs in the upper half of the crankcase which is split be- 
low the centerline of the crankshaft. Dropping the pan 
renders all the bearings accessible and accessibility is 
further promoted by the fact that the pistons can be with- 
drawn either through top or bottom of the block. 


Block of Moderate Length 


Overall length from the forward extremity of the fan 
to the back of the block is 46 in., which is about the same 
as other engines of this type with approximately the same 
bore. The block is a little longer than usual because of 


the 54 in. water space between the cylinders, but the addi- 
tional length in the block is compensated for by the com- 
pactness of the fan drive which is direct by gear instead 
of by the usual belt. 
38 in. 


The length of the block itself is 





Three views of the new eight-in-line 3% x 4% in. Excelsior engine with nine-bearing crankshaft 
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Aluminunn alloy pistons are employed and when the en- 
gine is put in production it is likely that they will be of 
the split skirt type. Other types are being experimented 
with, however, and this point is not settled definitely. 
Pistons are 4 in. long. Pins float and are capped by soft 
bronze buttons to obviate scored cylinder walls. Forged 
aluminum alloy connecting rods measuring 914 in. center 
to center are used so that the weight of reciprocating 
parts is minimized. Pressed with the rods are aluminum 
tubes which act as leads for carrying oil under pressure 
to the wrist pin bearings. 

Lower rod bearings are 2% in. in diameter by 11% in. 
long. The babbitt in these bearings is centrifugally cast 
on a vertical disk grinder. Rod caps are secured by two 
molybdenum steel bolts. The piston pin bearing is % in. 
in diameter by 142 in. long and the end main crankshaft 
bearings are 31% in. long. The total supported length of 
the shaft is 174% in. and the shaft is 38 in. between cen- 
ters of the end bearings. The shaft is 31% per cent nickel 
steel with 0.35 to 0.45 per cent carbon content. 

A spiral bevel gear train drives the camshaft and, by 
means of a cross shaft, the magneto and water pump. The 
spiral bevel pinion on the end of the crankshaft is out- 
board, engaging on the forward side of the gear which 
drives the vertical shafts. The upper vertical shaft car- 
ries near its upper end a spiral bevel pinion, which en- 
gages with a bevel gear on the front end of the overhead 
camshaft. 

A plain bronze pilot bearing intended to steady the up- 
per end of the vertical shaft is formed in a bracket held 
by cap screws to the forward end of the head casting. 
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The upper part of the vertical shaft lifts off with the head, 
separating from the lower part of the vertical shaft at an 
Oldham coupling located just above the helical gear which 
drives the fan shaft. The fan itself is driven by a small 
friction clutch. 

‘Another helical gear mounted on the vertical shaft be- 
tween the fan shaft gear and the crankshaft drives the 
transverse accessory shaft. The latter drives the water. 
pump on the right side and the magneto or distributor on 
the left side. The generator is mounted on the left side 
and is driven by chain off a sprocket on the end of the 
crankshaft. A flange type of mounting is used for the 
generator. 


Arrangement of Valves 


Valves are mounted in the head immediately under the 
camshaft and are operated directly by the cams without 
rocker arms. A valve guide in the form of a small trunk 
piston into which the valve stem is screwed takes the side 
thrust of the cam. This design is claimed to reduce wear 
and minimize leakage between the valve stem and its 
guide. A hardened steel disk screwed on the valve stem 
on top of the piston acts as a lock nut and also as the cam 
follower. The piston and the lock nut are provided with 
peripheral holes for the insertion of pins by means of 
which clearance adjustment between the cam and follower 
are made. 

The valves are of A. E. S. material, made by the Rick 
Company. They have a clear diameter of 19/16 in. at the 
port opening. They are tulip form and are closed by 76 lb. 
conical springs. The firing order is 1-6-3-5-8-2-7-4. Valves 





Transverse and longitudinal sections of new Excelsior eight-in-line engine 
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REVOLUTIONS PER. MINUTE 


Horsepower-speed curve of Excelsior eight-in-line 
plotted from data furnished by manufacturer 


are timed to give a zero lap. Intake opens at 8 deg. past 
upper center and closes 45 deg. past lower center. Ex- 
haust opens 45 deg. before bottom center and closes 8 deg. 
past upper center. 

Pressure in the lubricating system varies from 10 lb. 
per sq. in. at idling up to 75 lb. at high speeds. Oil lines 
are exterior and the pressure is carried through the cam- 
shaft as well as to the crankshaft and rod bearings. 


B. & S. GRINDING MACHINE 717 


Surplus oil from the camshaft is returned to the sump 
through the casing surrounding the vertical shaft and 
gears, thus furnishing lubrication for the gears and 
bearings. 

A patented oil retarder located in the camshaft is de- 
signed to allow an ample supply of oil to pass to the 
mushrooms and valve guides but to prevent an excessive 
amount reaching these parts and finally entering the com- 
bustion chamber. The oil pump is a gear type driven off 
a short vertical shaft by the same spiral bevel pinion that 
drives the upper vertical shaft. The pump is detachable 
from below and is readily accessible. 

The engine is made for either one or two carbureters. 
Very good results have been obtained with two carbur- 
eters, each taking care of a group of four cylinders. In 
this way the intake leads are kept short and the charac- 
teristics of each manifold can be made quite similar. A 
small tube, not shown in the illustrations herewith, con- 
necting the two intake manifolds has been found to be of 
benefit in idling. The gas speeds are kept low due to the 
large ports and valves, and a high volumetric efficiency is 
claimed throughout the entire speed range. 

In a test run with two Zenith carbureters, the data used 
in plotting the accompanying power-speed curve were 
secured. 





Brown & Sharpe No. 2-I Universal Grinding Machine 


ROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. of Providence, R. L.,, 

are now manufacturing a new universal grinding 
machine of the constant speed drive type, known as the 
No. 2-I. The new machine has a constant speed self- 
contained drive and embodies such features of the B & S 
line of plain grinding machines as the independent auto- 
matic cross feed, quick traverse of wheel slide, and all- 
geared change speed and feed mechanisms. The automa- 
tic lubrication of the various operating mechanisms is 
new. 

The convenience with which the machine can be oper- 
ated is evident. from the illustration, which shows the cen- 
tralization of all control and operating levers. The table 
and work are controlled by the hand lever shown slightly 
to the left of the center of the illustration. The same 
lever also actuates a brake for stopping the table and 
work. The various other controls are placed conveniently 
at the right and left of the operator. 

Work up to 14 in. in diameter by 36 in. in length can be 
handled in the machine, which swings up to 12% in. diam- 
eter over the water guards. 

The constant speed self-contained drive consists of a 

single pulley of 814 in. diameter for a 41% in. belt, pro- 
tected by a heavy belt guard. The driving shaft runs on 
ball bearings at a constant speed of 900 r.p.m. Provision 
is made for a motor drive, and when so arranged, the 
tone is fastened to the floor and drives the pulley through 
a belt. 
_ At the rear of the machine on the main driving shaft 
iS a wheel driving pulley, the face of which is made suf- 
ficiently wide to permit the travel of a belt, compensating 
for the varying position of the wheel slide. From this 
pulley the grinding wheel spindle is driven by a belt run- 
ning over horizontal idlers, mounted on roller bearings 
carried in a swinging frame, and vertical idlers mounted 
on the wheel stand. The swinging frame, automatically 
provides for keeping an even tension on the belt, regard- 
less of the position of the wheel spindle. An adjustment 
18 also provided to take care of the stretch of the belt and 
the split pulleys of different diameters, used to obtain the 
varlous wheel speeds. 


A feature of considerable importance is that of the 
automatic lubrication of all operating mechanisms. An 
oil tank and pump, contained within the base, furnish a 
constant supply of lubricant, which is conveyed by means 
of pipes directly to the various units of mechanism. This 
system subjects the operating mechanisms to a constant 
deluge of oil, which, after passing over the mechanism, is 
returned to the tank. Bearings not automatically lubri- 
cated are provided with sight feed oilers or grease cups. 
The oil is automatically shut off when the table operating 
mechanism is not in operation. 








Brown & Sharpe No. 2-I universal grinding 


machine 





HAT hardness and brittleness in steel are not neces- 

sarily proportional properties is shown by the follow- 
ing: Pieces of air-hardening steel after water-hardening, 
oil-hardening and air-hardening may be equally hard but 
they are not equally brittle nor are they stressed to the 
same extent. The chances are the water-hardened speci- 
men would fracture before it had cooled down, the oil- 
hardened specimens would be apt to develop cracks from 
what appear to be insignificant surface defects, whereas 
the air-hardened specimen would be sound. 
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Wood Framed Bodies Finished in High 
Bake Enamel by New Process 


Special coating, placed on frame prior to enameling, protects 


wood members from intense heat. 


Commercial use of 


Chinawood oil makes possible this method. 


By W. L. Carver 


ETAL automobile bodies having wood frames now 

are being finished commercially in true high tem- 

perature baked enamel by the Oxvar system which 
is the product of the Oxford Varnish Corporation of 
Detroit. The vital feature of this process is a protective 
coating which is baked onto the assembled frame or if 
necessary, to its component parts prior to the application 
of the raw metal panels and the enameling process which 
follows. By this coating, which is based upon the most 
recent developments of the commercial utilization of 
Chinawood or Tung oil, the wood members are sealed and 
remain unharmed by the high temperatures of the enamel- 
ing process, changes of humidity or subsequent atmo- 
spheric or temperature changes when in the owner’s hand. 

Development of this process has been carried on and 
perfected by the engineering plant and organization which 
was responsible for the enameling process which had its 
first application to fenders and similar parts about four- 
teen years ago. From the enameling side, process and ma- 
terials have gone through a great advance so that a great 
distinction now exists between the character of the finish 
as applied to bodies and that which is usually applied to 
fenders. 

Treatment of the wood frame, while comparatively new 
in its application to automobile bodies, is not entirely a 
new method, but is based on the baking treatment which 
has been applied for many years to small wooden pieces 
such as the old-fashioned stocking darner, penhold- 
ers, handles for kitchenware and even overcoat buttons. 
When properly treated, these pieces had a finish of un- 
usual hardness which was unaffected by ordinary heat, 
cold or moisture and maintained the structure of the wood 
indefinitely. The application or extension of this process 
is the foundation for the present system of giving the 
wood body frame an impervious shell before the enameling 
process. 

Little Change in Routine 


In the body building routine, no change in method is 
required prior to the treating process. Parts are formed 
as usual and are glued and screwed together. In view 
of the subsequent treatment and enameling heats, how- 
ever, Ordinary air drying glues must be replaced by high 
temperature glues. When the body frame is completely 
assembled it is ready for the Oxvar preliminary treatment 
which consists of immersion in a dipping tank and a 
subsequent baking process. If expedient, component parts 
of the frame may be dipped separately, but in the end 
every portion of the wood surface should be thoroughly 
coated. 

Chinawood oil, gilsonite, which is a high grade 
asphaltum, and pigment are some of the chief ingredients 
of the pre-treating solution. Chinawood oil which is the 





foundation of all spar varnishes is highly viscous and 
under the influence of heat and a liberal supply of oxygen 
forms a hard, durable coat. Gilsonite is one of the im- 
portant bases of so-called asphaltic enamels and is also 
capable of being treated at comparatively high tempera- 
tures with no deterioration. Pigments are used merely to 
insure the black color which is characteristic of frames 
treated by this process. This flued may be brushed on if 
dipping facilities are not readily available, but the seal- 
ing effect is lessened slightly due to the lack of uniformity 
of coating. 
Frame Baked Four Hours 


Following a brief draining period, the frame, or its 
component parts, is baked for four hours at a maximum 
temperature of 250 deg. Fahr. During this process, it 
is necessary that the temperature be increased gradually 
from atmospheric so that the protective coating will 
harden before the moisture in the wood tends to escape. 
After maximum heat is attained under these conditions, 
the frame is allowed to cool back to atmospheric tempera- 
ture and then is ready for the application of the metal 
and the enameling process. 

This preliminary treatment leaves the frame in a stable 
condition which is comparatively unaffected by heat or 
moisture. Problems of warpage and splitting which 
accompany slushing of the wood frames do not enter into 
any of the subsequent operations or in use by the owner. 

Slushing as ordinarily performed has but little chance 
of adding any protective feature to the wood frames. In 
the first place, the material used is a rather inexpensive 
form of asphaltum paint which is soluble in gasoline. 
This material is brushed on hastily by a helper and if it 
does not brush readily, more thinner or solvent is added 
so that the resultant coating varies materially and con- 
sists largely of a little pigment and a lot of thinner. 

In many plants the pour-back from the enameling tanks 
are added to the slushing fluid with the apparent idea of 
utilizing a waste product. However, this practice, it is 
stated by Oxford engineers, really amounts to adding the 
waste from rather expensive material to a cheap material 
when it is possible to conserve the so-called waste for its 
original purpose. Furthermore, if this material really has 
reached the waste stage, it must contain a high ratio of 
impurities and dirt and therefore will be of little or no 
value as a slushing compound. Regarding brushing as 
compared to dipping, a report of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory states, “Slightly greater moisture resistance 18 
obtained where this method (dipping) is used than by 
brushing. This is due, probably, to the greater uniformity 
of the coating.” : 

In the consideration of any type of protective coating 
for wood, the question of moisture content sooner or later 
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will become the major factor. Various standards of mois- 
ture content have been advanced from time to time, but 
apparently no agreement has been reached. However, the 
latest theory, which has been checked by a thorough in- 
vestigation, seems to indicate that as long as the content 
does not vary materially in actual use, the specified ratio 
of moisture content is a factor of less importance. This 
statement naturally is predicated upon a moisture content 
figure of a reasonable amount. It is the change of moisture 
content with attendant warping and swelling which is 
responsible for failures rather than the actual percentage. 
If the ratio is fairly fixed, the properties of the particular 
wood may be determined and stresses regulated accord- 
ingly. 
Forest Products Laboratory Report 


A report from the Forest Products Laboratory relating 
to moisture-resistant coatings for wood states this problem 
as follows: “Shrinking and swelling and internal stresses 
causing warping and checking are brought about in wood 
by changes in the moisture content. Such changes are oc- 
curring constantly when wood is exposed to changing at- 
mospheric conditions and the only way to prevent or retard 
them is to protect the wood from the air with some mois- 
ture-resistant finish or coating.” 

This statement is included as part of a report which 
tabulates several methods of finishing with the moisture- 
resistant properties calculated in percentage of efficiency, 
as follows: 


Percentage 
Treatment Efficiency 
Aluminum leaf process-asphalt paint base... 98 
Three coats spar varnish coated with vaseline 98 
Three coats of asphalt paint............... 96 
Aluminum leaf process—spar varnish base... 95 
Aluminum leaf process—cellulose lacquer base 94 
Aluminum leaf process—oil paint base....... 93 
Three coats of aluminum bronze (quick dry- 

Th re earn ipnqen mre err tiaw 92 
Heavy coating of paraffine ................. 91 
Three coats of rubbing varnish ............ 89 
OD GHOED GE GRE o.oo cikc cc cnvensecccne’e 88 
Three coats of orange shellac .............. 87 
Three coats of cellulose lacquer............. 73 
Sheet pyralin .005 in. thick glued to wood... 68 
Three coats of graphite paint .............. 61 
Three coats of spar varnish................ 60 
Three coats of white lead oil................ 54 
Five coats linseed oil applied hot and two 

COE OS WMS o's cadcle sac chesanhnap sane wee 38 
GUE sc dvcecncencetedececiessenwwaces 00 


Aluminum Leaf Process 


Obviously the aluminum leaf process, which consists of 
coating the surface with thin metallic leaf in conjunction 
with a binder of asphalt paint or varnish, is not a com- 
mercial process when body manufacture is considered. This 
is the treatment which is applied to many airplane propel- 
lers, but the expense is great and its application to body 
parts is not feasible. It will be noted that the bases of the 
next two processes are similar to these of the Oxvar pre- 
liminary treatment, All spar varnishes contain varying 
Proportions of chinawood oil and the best grade of asphalt 
Is gilsonite. Also the treatment which was accorded these 
specimens in the Forest Products Laboratories did not 
include any heating or baking provisions. 

Chinawood oil has received considerable attention re- 
cently, chiefly due to its characteristic of forming a hard 

urable shell when exposed to the atmosphere. Laboratory 
research and commercial usage has demonstrated that this 
characteristic is enhanced and accelerated when modern 
type ventilated ovens are used for drying purposes. Unlike 


d oil, chinawood oil is not broken down but its prop- 


erties are fully developed by the high temperatures of the 
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usual oven equipment. Gilsonite, which is one of the bases 
of the best asphalt enamels, has the same characteristic. 

With the element of heat added, it is stated that the 
results of the Oxford preliminary treatment are compar- 
able to the best results obtained in this series of tests. 
While the moisture content of the wood is reduced by this 
treatment it is also fixed and therefore a definite modulus 
can be assigned to any particular wood. This statement 
is borne out by the experience of one prominent car man- 
ufacturer who has used the process for nearly three years. 
The frames pass through the pre-treating process, enamel- 
ling and road usage in a consistent manner and a high 
standard is maintained. Although moderately priced, these 
bodies are to a large extent free from troublesome squeaks 
and doors fit accurately and quietly after long periods of 
service. In addition to this experience, several other manu- 
facturers have had test cars on the road for a year or 
more with similar results. 

From the laboratory side, a series of tests bear out 
the performance in the owners’ hands, Recently, compara- 
tive tests were made of two samples, one of which was un- 
treated bare wood and the other of which had been given 
preliminary treatment in accordance with the routine out- 
lined previously. These samples were subjected to inter- 
mittent heats ranging from 120-140 deg. Fahr. for a period 
of 50 hrs. The temperatures were selected as being about 
the maximum to which the automobile body is subjected 
in service. At the end of the test, the treated sample 
showed a 0.49 per cent loss of weight, while the figure for 
the untreated sample was 9.26 per cent. Results compar- 
able to these have been obtained when the process was 
reversed and the specimens were exposed to a saturated 
atmosphere instead of being heated. 

Results of another test made at the Detroit Testing 
Laboratory are digested as follows: 


Laboratory Test Results 


The purpose of this investigation was to secure data 
as to the effect of the Oxvar preliminary treatment and 
enameling heats on the strength of various woods. In 
addition, tests were made of moisture contents and deflec- 
tion in bending of woods submitted to various conditions. 

Particular attention was paid to the moisture contents 
of the wood so that pieces of average moisture could be 
selected. Three woods were used—maple, birch and white 
ash—and pieces were finished to 1 in. x 2 in. x 14in. Three 
samples of each wood were submitted to static bending 
tests to ascertain the strength before treatment. 

Three samples of each wood were given the Oxvar wood 
frame cement dip and heat, and then successive enamel 
dips and heats, and then were tested for strength and 
moisture. 

Three samples from each wood were placed in the oven 
with the woods being treated, and were subjected to the 
four heats without treatment. These samples were then 
tested for strength and moisture. 

Records of heats are as follows: 

1. Pieces dipped in wood frame cement—not thinned. 
Drain five min. Heated uniformly from room temper- 
ature to 200 deg. Fahr. Time 4 hr. 

2. Pieces dipped in semi-luster-low bake enamel, thinned 
to 32 deg. Baumé. Drained 5 min. 

Heated evenly from room temperature to 400 deg. 
Fahr. in 1 hr. and then cooled. 

3. Pieces dipped in full luster-low bake body finish 
enamel thinned to 32 deg. Baumé. Drained 5 min. 
Heated evenly from room temperature to 400 deg. 
Fahr. in 1 hr. and then cooled. 

4. Pieces dipped in full luster-low bake body finish 
enamel! thinned to 32 deg. Baumé. Drained 5 min. 
Heated evenly from room temperature to 400 deg 
Wahr. in 1 hr. and then cooled. 
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At the time these heats were being made three untreated 
pieces of each wood were placed in the oven and subjected 
to the same conditions of heating as the pieces which had 
been dipped. 

RESULT OF STATIC BENDING TESTS 
Maple— 
No Treatment 


Oxvar Treatment 4 Heats—No Dip 


Load Load Load 
No. Lb. Deflection No. Lb. Deflection No. Lb. Deflection 
1 2,970 .20in. 1 3,405 .26in. 1 3,240 .22 in. 
2 3,530 .26in. 2 3,580 .23in. 2 8,505 .21 in. 
3 3,420 .26in. 3 3,980 .80in. 3 3,605 .23 in. 
Av. 8,306 .24in. Av. 3,655 .26in. Av. 3,450 .22in. 
Birch — 

No Treatment Oxvar Treatment 

Load Load Load 
No. Lb. Deflection No. Lb. Deflection No. Lb. Deflection 
1 8,550 .26in. 1 2,960 .2lin. 1 3,320 .23 in. 
2 2.760 .83in. 2 3,340 .22in. 2 3,830 .21in. 
3 8,295 .81lin. Av. 3,442 .225in. Av. 3,413 .22 in. 
Av. 3,198 .30in. Av. 38,442 .225in. Av. 3,413 .22in. 
Ash— 

No Treatment Oxvar Treatment 

Load Load Load 
No. Lb. Deflection No. Lb. Deflection No. Lb. Deflection 
1 2,030 .26in. 1 2,580 .25in. 1 2,360 .21in. 
2 2,080 .29in. 2 2,480 .24in. 2 2,720 .22in. 
3 1,890 .29in. 3 2,340 .2lin. 3 2,005 .22in. 
Av. 2,000 .28in. Av. 2,467 .283in. Av. 2,361 .216 in. 


Moisture tests run on the various samples resulted as 
follows: 


Maple — Untreated ...ccccccsecsccsccees 7.10 per cent 
Onvar treatment. osccccecisoes 2.86 per cent 

4 heats—no dip .........20e.5- 1.84 per cent 
Birch — Untreated .......ecceccccecees 8.73 per cent 
Oxvar treatment ......0.cccee. 2.92 per cent 

4 heats—no dip ........-.eeee0. 0.43 per cent 

BE ee EO on bik nos vcceesawses 10.70 per cent 
Oxvar treatment .....ccccveees 2.25 per cent 

4 heats—no dip .............6- 1.21 per cent 


The tests as conducted were more severe on the woods 
than would be the case if full size body parts had been 
used, since the ratio between surface and cubic contents 
changes materially. In the large pieces, the heat would 
penetrate more slowly and the moisture in the center por- 
tions would have further to travel, so one might expect 
that the pores would be more thoroughly sealed in the 
_ treating process, retaining a larger portion of moisture 
than the smaller pieces. As previously stated, it is believed 
that one of the important features of the process, regard- 
less of moisture content, is the sealing of the pores to 
prevent any subsequent swelling or warping of the wood 
through absorption of moisture by the treated parts. 





It will be noted that in spite of the reduction of mois- 
ture content, the strength has been generally increased 
by the treatment. With one exception, the deflection is 
slightly reduced, indicating an increase in stiffness. The 
parts subjected to heat with no treatment sustain loads 
somewhat larger than the originals with a further decrease 
in deflection, as compared to the original samples, being 
somewhat nearer a brittle condition. 

In the enameling process which follows the treatment, 
equipment and methods are conventional and heats are 
carried to approximately the conditions indicated in the 
excerpt from the laboratory process. Three coats usually 
are applied, although the condition of the metal has some 
bearing on this number. One of the manufacturers now 
using this material originally applied five coats of enamel, 
but this was later reduced to three, with every evidence of 
commercial perfection. From the original fender enamel 
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which has been developed to its present state, body enamel 
also has been developed, until it is now an entirely sep- 
arate material. 

It is stated that the term asphalt enamel is a misnomer, 
since asphalt is the base of the cheapest kinds of paint, 
which have no rust- and but little weather-proofing ability. 
Ordinary asphalt paint which is applied to structural stee| 
for shipment is a sample of this material. Its use for iron 
poles, dock fittings, etc., is rapidly being discarded. Most 
of the better grade automobile body enamels contain as- 
phalt in its highest form, which is gilsonite. This materia] 
resembles lump coal in appearance, is mined in a somewhat 
similar manner, and the better grades provide a great 
portion of the jet black color which is characteristic of 
black baking enamel. 

This material is far removed from the lower grades of 
asphalt and is mixed with palm oil pitch, perilla oil and 
others to produce present day enamel. In most cases, 
enamels of this type can be thinned with petroleum prod- 
ucts such as gasoline, but this characteristic depends upon 
the nature of the treatment and blending while in the 
process of ‘preparation. 





Barnes Develops All-Geared Drill 


DVANCED practice in machine tool design is claimed 

to be embodied in the No. 263 sliding head, self-oiled, 
all-geared drill and tapper of the Barnes Drill Co. of Rock- 
ford, Ill. It has annular ball bearings for all shafts in the 
speed change gear, including the crown gear and drive 
shaft bearings. The drill is furnished either with a 
square table and rectangular column as shown, or with 
round table and column if preferred. 

This machine takes the place of the 26-in. sliding head, 
all-geared drill, but the ball-bearing and self-oiling fea- 
tures have been added, as well as the following novel fea- 
tures. A spur gear feed in place of the usual worm and 
wheel feed, giving a minimum feed of 0.005 in. per revo- 
lution of the spindle; dovetailing the rack into the sleeve 
and keying same to 
take end thrust, 
which is claimed to 
obviate trouble from 
working loose of the 
rack that occurs with 
the ordinary fasten- 
ing method of screw- 
ing and doweling; 
eight changes of 
geared speeds and 
geared feeds, ob- 
tained without stop- 
ping the machine. 

The No. 263 ma- 
chine is claimed to 
handle high speed 
twist drills up to 242 
in. at suitable speeds 
and feeds and to suc- 
cessfully bore cylin- 
ders up to 8% in. in 
diameter. Some of 
the first of these 
drills put out have 
been in service for 
months drilling 1%4- 
in. holes 5 in. deep in 
automobile forgings 
and other pieces of 
similar character. 





Barnes Drill Company’s No. 

263 drill with ball bearings 

and spur gear speed changes 
and feeds 
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Here and There in Foreign Markets 


Courtesy Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Buses Take Taxi Business in Chile 


APID expansion into auto 

bus service in Chile has 
materially affected the opera- 
tion of taxicabs, says Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner C. C. 
Brooks in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Although two years ago 
the motor bus was practically unknown in Santi- 
ago, Chile, the number of buses now registered in 
the local license office is 419; of this number 378 
are American made. 

The popularity of buses is forcing the owners of 
“for hire’ automobiles to place their business on 
a competitive basis or to withdraw their machines 
from circulation. In their efforts to accomplish 
the former they have petitioned for the authoriza- 
tion of a standard schedule of fares based on dis- 
tance and the approval of the use of taximeters. 
As there are practically no meters available at this 
time the use of these recording devices is optional, 
but there is every likelihood that when meters can 
be obtained in quantity their use will be made 
obligatory. 

Judging from the number of public motor vehi- 
cles in operation the market should absorb about 
1500 meters at the maximum. Most dealers are 
uncertain as to just what share of the total busi- 
ness each will obtain and they, therefore, propose 
to sell the meters instead of rent them as is the 
custom in some of the larger cities of Latin 
America. 

This will place the problem of maintenance and 
repair in inexperienced hands and will probably be 
the source of considerable complaint and dissatis- 
faction. If a single company undertook to place 
meters on a rental basis, guaranteeing upkeep, it 
probably could secure the bulk of the business and 
at the same time be assured of a continuous profit 
instead of the initial one produced by direct sale. 





Use of Trucks Widens in France 


HE variety of uses to 
which buses and trucks are 
being put in France is increas- 
ing steadily, Consul H. H. Wat- 
son, Lyon, reports. A company 
“now constructing a large plant 
for the manufacture of artificial silk six kilom- 
eters from Lyon, for instance, expects to place an 
order for 18 buses to take its workers to and from 
the plant. An automobile plant seven kilometers 
from Lyon already has inaugurated a similar ser- 
vice for its office staff. 

Such conditions are growing more prevalent as 
large industries establish themselves in greater 
numbers outside the limits of the cities. For this 
reason, among others, automobile manufacturers 
Predict a rapid improvement and growth in trans- 
portation by gasoline driven cars both for merchan- 





a 


dise and for passengers. The 500-kilogram truck 
seems popular, although those weighing up to 2000 
kilograms also are in demand. 


Australia Plans All-British Show 


- <— LANS are being made to 
FY ttm, SSS hold a purely British motor 


show in the Exhibition Build- 
ing, Melbourne, Australia, dur- 
ing July, 1924, Trade Commis- 

j sioner J. W. Sanger, Melbourne, 
reports to the Department of Commerce. Forty- 
two manufacturers will participate in the display, 
which will cover the whole range of passenger 
cars, commercial vehicles and heavy transport ve- 
hicles. It will be the first and most comprehensive 
exhibition of exclusively British automobiles held 
outside the United Kingdom. This would indicate 
that Great Britain is realizing the importance of 
Australia as an automobile market. Importations 
into Australia from the United Kingdom are small 
in comparison with those from the United States 
and Canada, which make up 76 per cent of the 
total. 
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Sales Prospects Good in South Africa 


“NARS and trucks sold in 
South Africa during 1923 
were double the sales of 1922, 
while accessories distribution 
increased by approximately 50 
per cent. Although complete 
statistics are not available, it is estimated that 
automotive imports during 1923 reached a total of 
9750 passenger cars valued at approximately £1,- 
575,000 and 250 trucks valued at £85,000. The auto- 
motive trade in South Africa now appears to be 
established on sound and conservative lines and 
with favorable local economic conditions a large 
measure of prosperity is anticipated this year, 
says William E. Vaughan, secretary to the Trade 
Commissioner in Johannesburg. 





Norwegian Market Is Improving 


DVERSE conditions which 
have militated against the 
Norwegian automobile market 
are gradually improving and it 
is certain that automobile 
transportation will become 
cheaper and more widely utilized. Much, of course, 
is being done to improve the roads and difficulties 
attending winter travel are being lessened through 
methods of snow removal work and the use of 
specially adapted vehicles. Growth of automobile 
traffic during the winter months has been especially 
noticeable in and about Christiania in spite of the 
great amount of snow, says Consul General A. G. 
Snyder. 
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Tests Indicate Greater Rolling Resistance for 
Balloon Tires 


CCORDING to tests conducted recently at the Bureau 
Ac Standards, balloon tires have a higher rolling re- 
sistance than ordinary cord tires when inflated to the 
lower pressures at which they are intended to operate. At 
equal inflation pressures balloon tires show a slightly 
lower resistance than the ordinary cord type but when the 
pressure in the balloon tire is decreased to the value at 
which the tire is intended to be operated, its rolling re- 
sistance and consequent power consumption increases to 
figures materially higher than those for ordinary cord 
tires operated at the pressures for which they are de- 
signed. 
For example, the average rolling resistance per 1,000 lb. 
axle load of an ordinary cord tire inflated to 45 lb. per sq. 
in. pressure is about 11.5 lb., while for a balloon tire it 
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averages about 13.3 lb. at 30 lb. inflation, 15.2 lb. at 25 Ib, 
inflation and 18.9 lb. at 20 lb. inflation. 

The relation between rolling resistance of balloon tires 
and their inflation pressure is shown by the curves in the 
accompanying figure. The dotted lines C-C and D-D rep. 
resent the range of rolling resistance of ordinary cord 
tires. That is, practically all ordinary cord tires will have 
a rolling resistance somewhere between the limits marked 
by these lines. Similarly the rolling resistance range of 
fabric tires is indicated by the dotted lines A-A and B-B. 

All of the balloon tires used in the tests for which data 
here are given were run on a 29 x 41% in. rim. In each 
case the normal load for the particular size of the tire was 
carried by the tire and this load was kept constant during 
the test. 
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Comparative rolling resistance of balloon and other tires. Curves mag from data secured by Bureau 


of Standards. Dotted lines C-C and D-D represent the range of ro r 
Lines A-A and B-B represent the range of rolling resistance of fabric tires. 


ing resistance of ordinary cord tires. 


Most balloon tires are tm- 


tended for inflation pressures of 20 to 30 lb. At these pressures, it will be noted, their rolling resistance 
is greater than that of higher pressure cords when the latter are inflated to the pressure for which they 


are designed 
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Both tire and automobile engineers have held more or 
Jess conflicting views in respect to the power losses in bal- 
loon tires as compared to ordinary cord tires. Represen- 
tatives of the Firestone company are emphatic in their 
statements to the effect that cars fitted with balloon tires 
consume less gasoline than do cars fitted with ordinary 
cord tires. This would seem to give the impression that 
the rolling resistance is less. 

Other tire makers admit that the rolling resistance of 
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the balloon tire is greater, but contend that its effect is 
not to increase fuel consumption for the reason that less 
energy is expended in imparting motion to the body of 
the car through the springs, due to the fact that the tire 
itself “absorbs” a much larger percentage of road irregu- 
larities than do tires inflated to higher pressures. 

The accompanying curves are the first to be published 
giving data on balloon tire losses. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards is to be thanked for this contribution 





Rate of Cooling Determines Hardness of Alloy 


ATE of cooling rather than pouring temperature de- 
termines the hardness of ternary bearing metal al- 
loys, according to Dr, Ludwig Kaul who recently has com- 
pleted researches into the structure of these alloys. Re- 
sults of his experiments are discussed in Allgemeinee 
Automobil Zeitung. If the rate of cooling is high, Dr. 
Kaul found, the alloy will be much harder than if it is low. 
This conclusion is confirmed by experiments which have 
to do neither with alloys nor metals. In the electric fur- 
nace silicon may be melted at slightly above 5400 deg. 
Fahr. If it is cooled suddenly, sand will precipitate, ir- 
respective of whether the material worked upon was sand 
or the beautiful octahedra of crystallized silicon. Sand is 
the visible expression of brittleness and hardness—in a 
certain sense the extreme of both, because as a result of 
this extreme brittleness and hardness there is no longer 
any cohesion of the molecules. If the fused mass is cooled 
slowly, octahedra are again produced. 

This experiment furnishes proof positive that it is not 
the pouring temperature which determines the mechani- 
tal property of hardness but the rate of cooling. For sand 
and silicon crystals are chemically the same thing, and 
whether one or the other is subjected to the necessary 
high temperature to fuse it, there is obtained from the 
sand, according to the rate of cooling either sand or 
otahedra, and from the octahedra, either sand or large 
octahedra. It would hardly be possible to show more em- 
phatically that slow cooling alone permits the formation 
of large crystals and that these are the cause of a low 
degree of hardness. 


Pouring Temperatures 


Dr. Kaul endeavored to find out why tin-antimony-cop- 
hr alloys show different crystalline structures when 
poured at different temperatures. When pouring at 930 
deg. Fahr. large tin-antimony cubes are formed, while at 
190 deg. the cubes are smaller. Even though, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing, the pouring temperature in it- 
lf does not determine the hardness, it is obvious that it 
affects the possibility of the formation of smaller or larger 
molecular aggregates. A higher pouring temperature 
breaks up the molecular aggregates further, and if carried 
igh enough, even to individual molecules, whereas a lower 
pouring temperature permits them to remain in pairs. 

wing to the breaking up of the molecular aggregates 
at the higher temperatures, the elements of the alloy are 
pr to rearrange themselves during slow cooling and 
a the large cubes of the tin-antimony alloy, whereas 
his a low pouring temperature, slow cooling never gives 
> hg Italian experiments along this line are par- 

rly instructive. The chief lesson of these experi- 
ments may be stated as follows: 
bis a high pouring temperature in order to break up 
h: Molecular aggregates into individual molecules; then 

pid Cooling in order to obtain a fine-grained structure. 


A high pouring temperature is essential to a uniform 
structure, for with a low pouring temperature the in- 
dividual molecular state has not been attained by all of 
the elements, so that upon rapid cooling one part of the 
bearing metal may consist of a combination of individual 
molecules of elements 1 and 2, while another part may 
consist of combinations of individual molecules of element 


‘ 1 or 2 with pairs of molecules of element 3. These pairs 


of molecules are found in the copper-tin content. Copper, 
owing to its much higher melting temperature, remains in . 
the state of paired molecules long after the tin and anti- 
mony have reached the state of individual molecules. 


Alloy Structure 


As regards the structure of lead alloys, micro-analysis 
has shown that the molecules are arranged in longitudinal 
layers and that the lead molecule itself is of elongated 
form. In this respect it is very similar to the mercury 
molecule, which is even slightly more elongated. Closely 
similar to the lead molecule in outward form is that of 
cadmium. 

The molecule aggregates of lead appear to be forced 
together like a mirror reflection. The conclusion seems 
warranted that every separate molecule can be bonded 
only at one particular point and that it unites with an- 
other molecule only at its corresponding point. 

In the case of lead, fissures are formed even under 
comparatively light loads, the reason for which probably 
is that separation of the bonds is not resisted by increased 
chemical forces. It is quite natural that any appreciable 
addition of lead destroys the grain structure of the alloy, 
owing to this peculiarity of the lead molecule. The special 
properties of the antimony molecule relate it to arsenic 
and phosphorus, and its close relationship to arsenic 
particularly explains its hardness and brittleness. Anti- 
mony is in a measure an antidote to tin, moderating the 
too pronounced characteristics of metallic tin, which is 
of crystalline grain but in its pure form not hard enough 
and without the required shearing properties. 

It is beyond doubt that too high a pouring temperature 
results in the loss of appreciable quantities of antimony. 
Antimony burns, and the result of this combustion is 
substantially the same as if ethylene, methane and pro- 
pane are burned. 

Dr. Kaul says he has studied the relationships between 
antimony and bismuth with special care, and found that 
there exists between tin and lead on the one hand and 
between antimony and bismuth on the other, not only a 
great similarity as regards molecular weights, but also 
one depending upon the molecular structure. 

The difference in the structure of bismuth and lead 
consists in the fact that bismuth as a single molecule in 
a grain element shows a curved portion which is jointed 
to a straight portion whereas lead consists of a straight 
portion followed by another straight portion. 
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Details Are Highly Important F actors 
in Modern Business 


Careful attention to small marketing operations and methods 


responsible for making satisfactory profits. 


Often 


revolutionary changes are not advisable. 


By Harry Tipper 


HE balance sheet showed that the concern had 

done a business of well over a million dollars. This 

represented a growth of about 10 per cent over the 
previous year. Still the profit line was not visible, ex- 
cept with the aid of a microscope. The reason for this 
state of affairs was not apparent. 

Of course, arbitrary cuts could have been made in 
the organization to produce a balance sheet of a more 
hopeful character temporarily. In fact, the officers 
considered the expedient of a horizontal cut of 10 per 
cent as a means of placing the company on a good 
financial basis from the accounting standpoint, but they 
knew that the principal burden was the excessive fixed 
charge due to the enlargements at the time of the war 
and that a cut in the organization to meet these exces- 
sive charges would hamper seriously the real work of 
the company—that of se- 
curing a greater volume 


change in the duties of his assistant, some small changes 
in the report forms, a little closer follow-up of cor- 
respondence. Further suggestions related to the more 
effective handling of sales conferences, strict coordina- 
tion of advertising and selling by establishment of visi- 
ble market objectives, and an outline of methods to be 
used in attaining that end. 

None of these ideas were new in themselves, nor were 
the others which followed; none of the suggestions were 
big or revolutionary. One small item followed another 
here and there, from the handling of correspondence to 
the writing of advertising copy. Only in one respect did 
they differ from the usual. In every case the work was 
done so that the department head was not quite sure 
who made the suggestion. It looked to him almost as if 
the idea was his own, and he appropriated it in quite a 

few cases. Also the man’s 
attitude on system was 








of business. 

The matter had been 
discussed from every 
standpoint and some re- 
_ductions of expenditures 
had been made here and 
there through the removal 
of organization develop- 
ments not altogether justi- 
fied by the volume of | 
business being done. This 
was not sufficient to close 
the gap between gross 
and net and the increased 
volume was not forth- 


ing manner. 





HIS is a story of the novel methods used 
by a consultant in marketing to put a 
failing firm on a profit-making basis. 
Tipper tells how this man brought about 
a marked’ change in conditions without 
making any suggestions which called for 
radical readjustment of policies or methods. 
The business philosophy and psychology 
behind his ideas are discussed in an interest- 


interesting. He seemed to 
believe that the least 
amount of system capable 
of maintaining order was 
the best, and in a few 
cases he initiated consid- 
erable cutting in the sys- 
tems already in use. 
Almost imperceptibly as 
this work went on a little 
plus enthusiasm began to 
appear in the organiza- 
tion. Some additional co- 
operation was obvious. 
Although this consultant 


Mr. 











coming, despite the fore- 
casts of sales. force and 
jobbers alike. Further reductions were strenuously 
fought by the responsible department heads as likely to 
have a detrimental effect on the product, the service, or 
the maintenance of present volumes. 

Finally the president added to his staff, in an advisory 
capacity, a man who was known for his patient and 
effective examination of such problems and for his tact- 
ful and diplomatic handling of them. This man spent a 
little time looking around the factory, the office, and the 
sales organization. He went out on the road for a few 
weeks, visiting customers and dealers. Apparently he 
had nothing in mind. He made no recommendations, 
although he succeeded in becoming friendly with the 
entire organization and kept his ears wide open for 
suggestions. 

Finally he began to make some suggestions. His first 
ones were trifling. He proposed to the sales manager a 


had suggested putting on 
one or two more people 
and had frowned on any cuts, the progress of the work 
in the commercial side of the business showed less per- 
centage overhead than the previous year and the volume 
began to come in. The result was excellent. Profits in- 
creased. Business grew reasonably in volume and not 4 
visible policy change had been made in the whole read- 
justment. 

I was interested enough to ask the gentleman how he 
came to attack the problem in the way he did, apparently 
doing the work of clerks—detail work—and yet making 
it count. 

It had been my experience at all times that when 2 
concern couldn’t make money, either the directors 0 
officers looked around for some great leader—a Moses, 
Alexander or Napoleon—and then confided the organiza 
tion to his care, even if he had to wreck it in order to 
build it. In fact, I have often thought that the officers 
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and directors would be greatly disappointed if some 
spectacular work was not thrown on the screen as a 
result of the change. So this man’s method of approach- 
ing such a problem seemed novel. 


Reasons for Methods Used 


No manufacturer will permit a new man to come in 
and scrap his manufacturing equipment without a most 
excellent reason, tested and sounded in every conceiv- 
able way; but in the commercial business of marketing, 
the manufacturer, or the governing body of the corpora- 
tion, seems to be glad to scrap all policies, ideas and 
developments whenever the balance sheet assumes a 
yellow tinge for a period long enough to pinch anybody. 
Therefore I took occasion to find out why this man went 
about the matter so softly and with so little change. 
Here are some of his ideas: 

“There are few organizations that fail because of 
fundamental errors in the plan of doing business. Most 
of the organizations I have known have made or broken 
themselves on the detail, particularly on the understand- 
ing and morale of the detail man. 

“Take the case of Jones & Smith. They had a good 
product, good salesmen, and a good line of customers, 
but they failed because they had made the rules and 
regulations of their business like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and the detail men lost customers faster 
than they could be replaced. When I went in on that job, 
Smith wanted me to fire the whole bunch. He said they 
didn’t have any judgment, etc. The detail men, how- 
ever, speedily proved to me that Smith had hammered it 
into them, in season and out of season—The rule says 
s0 and so and you’ll have to abide by it. 


Personal Element Important 


“Most organizations have an average bunch of men. 
One or two concerns in any field have a group somewhat 
above the average, because they know how to inspire and 
handle men. They’re not always the largest concerns, 
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either. However, if you look over many organizations, 
as I do, you will find that most of them have about as 
good a bunch of men as the rest. Now if the men are 
about the same, why do firms differ so thoroughly in the 
effects of their work? It’s a matter of detail; human 
detail as well as operating detail. 

“If a manager says a quarrel between two of his men 
is a small matter, I rate him as a poor executive. The 
quarrel seems more important to those two men than the 
profits of the concern, and it is important to the concern 
because its profits are involved. 

“If a manager of men does not know how to keep the 
detail so that men continue to be inspired, he is losing 
the plus enthusiasm, which, after all, makes the man 
profitable. 


Delegation of Authority Needed 


“Detail requires a proper delegation of authority to 
secure a constant order in operation, and it takes a wise 
head to keep a proper knowledge of the way the detail 
works, without either originating all its system or en- 
forcing its adoption. I do it by selling the idea to each 
operator, so that it is his own, not mine, before he begins. 
It is a good system, and few startling changes would 
be necessary in business if work was done that way. 
Here a little, there a little, is a much safer way to in- 
crease both profits and volume than the spectacular 
revolution of usual methods. 

“By the way, I always endeavor to have my secretary 
understand all my purposes and difficulties, even in 
detail. I find she relieves me of so much more when 
she understands. That is the chief business of the 
executive—to develop understanding and judgment in 
his subordinates, so that they not only do their work, but 
so that their growth impels them to relieve him of an 
increasing amount of his work. Understanding and 
judgment in business operations are matters of detail. 


“The only important things in business are the de- 
tails.” 





UDD Wheel Co. of Philadelphia is arranging for 
production of Budd-Michelin wheels suitable for 
application of either single or dual pneumatic tires in- 
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tional view of Budd-Michelin wheels for single and dual 38 
matic tires as applied to five-ton Mack truck hubs 














Budd to Make Disk Wheels for 7 in. Pneumatics 


tended for use on trucks of 5-ton capacity. These wheels 
have been made for some time in sizes for 36 by 6 in. 
and smaller tires. They now are to be manufactured 
for 20 in. diameter, for 34 by 7 
and 36 by 8 in. tires and in 24 in. 
diameter for 38 by 7 and 40 by 8 in. 
tires. 

These wheels are not interchange- 
able on present standard hubs in- 
asmuch as a_ ten-hole center con- 
struction is employed to insure 
greater stud capacity. 

A sectional view of the new wheel 
is shown in the accompanying cut. 
| It is asserted that trucks with dual 
38 by 7 in. pneumatics have been 
operated successfully in Paris and 
| Edinburgh for’ several months past. 
The Budd Wheel Co. is making 
! arrangements for extensive _ ser- 
= vice tests of tire and wheel equip- 

ment of the new size in this coun- 
try. 
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Small High Speed Engine Used in New 
German Car 


Simson, designed by Steiger engineer, has four-wheel brakes, 


connected diagonally in pairs. 


Four-cylinder powerplant is 


overhead: valve type, carries two camshafts, and has two inlet 
and two exhaust valves for each cylinder. Wheelbase is 118 in. 


By Benno R. Dierfeld 


is the Simson, manufactured by the Simson Works 

of Suhl, Thuringia, a firm that has specialized in the 

manufacture of firearms in the past. The car is the de- 

sign of the same engineer who also is responsible for the 

Steiger car which was exhibited at the Importers’ Salon 
in New York some months ago. 

The engine is a four-cylinder overhead valve type, with 


Oi E of the newer small cars on the German market 





























Cross section of Simson four cylinder engine 
with dual valves and overhead camshafts 





very small cylinder dimensions but capable of exceedingly 
high speed and, consequently, of considerable output. The 
cylinder bore is 234 and the stroke 5 5/16 in., making the 
piston displacement approximately 122 cu. in. At 2600 
r.p.m. the engine is said to develop 40 hp. and at 4000 
r.p.m., 60 hp. Owing to the large ratio of stroke to bore, 
it is necessary to cut slots in the lower ends of the cylinder 
barrels, which extend into the crankcase, in order to pre- 
vent interference of the connecting rods with the barrels. 

All of the cylinders are completely surrounded by cool- 
ing water and the water space is especially large between 
the two inner cylinders. The cylinder head is held to the 
block by five central bolts, which are extended to also hold 
the cam gear housing in place, and by additional shorter 
bolts at the sides which pass through overhanging flanges 
at the top of the cylinder block and are hidden by sheet 
metal covers. 


Dual Valves Used 


Two inlet and two exhaust valves are used per cylinder 
and are arranged symmetrically in the cylinder head, in- 
clined at an angle of 20 deg. to the vertical. The valves 
are made of 3 per cent nickel steel and are held to their 
seats by two springs each, of different strength. Adjust- 
able pushrods are inserted between the cams and the 
valves. The ends of the pushrods in contact with the 
cams have cylindrical surfaces, which gives the same lift- 
ing characteristics as though roller followers were used. 

Separate camshafts are employed for the inlet and ex- 
haust valves, each shaft being supported in three plain 
bearings. At the forward end of the engine there is 4 
vertical shaft which is driven from the crankshaft through 
a pair of spiral bevel gears. This vertical shaft at its 
upper end drives the fanshaft through another pair of 
spiral bevel gears and from the fanshaft the camshafts are 
driven through helical spur gears, the gears on the two 
camshafts being offset longitudinally. The vertical shaft 
is made in two parts, each part being mounted in two ball 
bearings and the two connected together by a jaw coupling 
which permits of relative motion of the two parts and also 
facilitates the dismounting of the cylinder head. 

The camshaft housings are cast of aluminum, in upper 
and lower halves. The spark plugs are located in deep 
pockets at the center of the cylinder heads, which are com 
pletely surrounded by the water jacket. By reference 
to the drawings it will be seen that each camshaft |§ 
located in a sort of tunnel and that the space between the 

two tunnels and the cylinder head is inclosed by sheet 
aluminum plates supported from the cylinder head. Within 
this inclosed space are carried the ignition cables, which 
makes for a smooth exterior. ; 

The fan is a three-blade cast aluminum design; i 
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DETAIL OF GEARSHIFT LOCK. 


Detail of transmission showin 
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shaft is mounted in two cup and cone type ball bearings 
at the forward end and a double row annular bearing at 
the rear, and the drive is through a plate clutch. From 
the lower section of the vertical shaft a cross shaft is 
driven through a pair of inclosed helical gears, this cross 
shaft having the magneto connected to it at the right 
and the water pump at the left. 

Three anti-friction bearings support the crankshaft. 
The center bearing is a double row ball bearing while the 
two end bearings are roller bearings. The roller bearings 
are of a special design, the rollers being barrel-shaped 
and running on a grooved inner and concaved outer race. 
An advantage claimed for this type of bearing is that it 
gives the shaft a certain amount of axial freedom. To 
permit of the mounting of a center bearing of moderate 
size, the crankshaft is divided in the center, the two parts 
being united by a tapered and bolted joint as shown. 

Connecting rods are of conventional design, but the 
caps are fitted to them with recessed joints and the cap 
bolt lugs are scalloped out for lightness. The pistons are 
made of magnesium alloy and carry three rings each. 
Blocks of soft metal are placed in the bores of the piston 
bosses at opposite ends of the piston pin, to prevent 
rubbing of the latter against the cylinder bore. The pins 
are case-hardened and are of the floating type, having 
bearings both in the bronze-bushed upper ends of the con- 
necting rods and directly in the magnesium pistons. 


Lubrication Details 


Lubrication is by direct pump feed to the crankshaft 
main bearings, through oil collectors on the crank arms 
and oil ducts through the crank pins to the crank pin 
bearings and by splash to the piston pin bearings and the 
cylinder walls. Two gear-type oil pumps are mounted on 
the same shaft in a forward extension of the crankcase, 
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their common shaft being driven by helical gears from 
the crankshaft. The lower of the two pumps draws gi 
from the well below the crankcase and feeds it through 
a pressure strainer into the main oil distributing header. 
whence it is fed through separate distributing channels 
and oil rings to the main and crankpin bearings. 

The oil that drains down the sides of the crankcase 
collects at the center at the bottom of same, whence it is 
drawn through a suction strainer by the upper of the two 
pumps and returned to the oil well. As the oil leaves the 
feed pump it is under an average pressure of 28 lb, 
p. sq. in. 
the crankshaft. 


Oil Strainers Accessible 


From the main oil distributing header already referred 
to leads are run to the center bearings of the camshafts 
on the cylinder head. At these bearings the oil enters 
the hollow camshafts, which it leaves again through radial 
holes at the center of each cam and at the other two 
bearings. Finally the oil collects on the bottom of the 
camshaft housings and returns to the oil well through 
the housing of the vertical shaft, lubricating the bearings 
and gears of the camshaft and accessories drive at the 
same time. 

An adjustable oil pressure regulating valve is located 
at the forward end of the main distributing header. As 
may be seen from the drawings, the oil strainers are so 
arranged that they can be readily removed from the 
crankcase, even without tools. The oil filler, at the front 
of the crankcase, is of such large size that no funnel 
is necessary for replenishing the oil supply. There are 
two water outlets from the cylinder jacket, one on each 
side. Owing to the use of overhead valves and camshaft 
housings on top of the engine, it would not be practical 





























Rear axle and propeller shaft assembly 


There is a triple oil-guard at the rear end of 
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to connect the water return pipe to the top of the cylinder 
head in the usual manner, and in order to make the flow 
through the jackets uniform the double outlet is used. 

The same engine also is manufactured with only one 
pair of valves per cylinder, the valves in that case being 
arranged vertically. Whereas the engine with single 
yalves develops 35 hp. at 2400 r.p.m., the engine with dual 
yalves develops 40 hp. at 2600 r.p.m. and 60 hp. at 
4000 r.p.m. 

The unit power plant is formed with integral supporting 
arms and with continuous webs between the crankcase 
and the frame, which makes the use of a separate under- 
pan unnecessary. A Zenith carbureter is fitted and is 
supplied with fuel from a 17-gal. rear tank by vacuum 
feed. 

A clutch of the single plate type is used. It comprises 
a steel driven disk arranged between the flywheel web 
and a presser disk, the three disks being pressed together 
by a set of six coiled springs. The two outer plates are 
provided with facings of copper-asbestos fabric and the 
construction is not exactly as shown by the drawing. It 
will be noticed that the flywheel is keyed to the crank- 
shaft and that the clutch shaft is piloted on the end of the 
crankshaft by an annular ball bearing. There are two 
cup-and-cone type ball bearings in the clutch throw-out 
collar. In addition to the circular set of six clutch springs 
there is a light spring concentric with the clutch shaft, 
but this serves only to take up lost motion in the clutch 
control mechanism. 

When the clutch is fully disengaged the rear face of the 
clutch throw-out collar, which is of bronze, comes up 
against a disk mounted on the clutch shaft directly in 
front of the forward transmission bearing, which com- 
bination acts as a clutch brake. The clutch is disengaged 
by means of three double-armed levers which are pivoted 
on studs bolted into the presser plate, the outer ends of 
which levers bear against set screws screwed into the 
clutch cover. These set screws are provided with lock 
nuts and serve for clutch adjusting purposes. The part 
referred to as the clutch housing, and which rotates with 
the flywheel, serves also as a starter gear ring. 

The gearset affords four forward speeds and is con- 
trolled by means of a ball-mounted lever. At the forward 
end of the primary shaft there is a double felt ring to 
prevent oil from the gear housing getting into the clutch 
compartment. This shaft is made hollow and is carried 


.one in single-row and one in double-row ball bearings. 


The constant mesh pinion is located between these two 
bearings, and as a result of this method of mounting the 
transmission is said to operate unusually quietly. 
To promote the lubrication of the constant mesh gears 
4 passage is cored in the gearcase directly above these 
gears. The pilot bearing for the tail shaft is of the 
double-row ball type. At the rear end the tail shaft is 
‘arried in a large ball bearing, and the lubricant in the 
ye can pass freely through this bearing into the 
all socket for the forward end of the propeller shaft tube, 
any excess lubricant returning from this socket to the 
ne through small oil return holes into a cap over 
‘ tear bearing on the secondary shaft. 
é a mondary shaft is mounted in double-row bearings 
ce. ends. It is of the same diameter and is splined 
— same way as the sliding pinion shaft, which facili- 
oft production. Shifting and locking of the gears is 
ected in the following manner: 
aa to the shifter lever is a rectangular block 
slide + as guide pins on both sides that are adapted to 
. ransversely in the transmission case cover plate. 
oe pins automatically lock the sliding bars which 
» lock In use at any time. A spring plunger serves 
the reverse pinion in place. 
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Front axle end with 
front-wheel brake 
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A single inclosed combined universal and sliding joint 
is employed at the forward end of the propeller shaft. 
Both the driving thrust and the torque reaction are taken 
on the propeller shaft housing. The propeller shaft is 
rather long, and in order to prevent whirling it is mounted 
in three ball bearings. The speedometer drive is com- 
bined with the hub of one of the universal joint forks. 

Final drive is by spiral bevel gears and a differential 
of the ball type is used. The center housing of the rear 
axle is of silumin, an aluminum-silicon alloy. It is divided 
centrally in a vertical plane, with a recessed or telescoped 
joint, and has flared steel axle tubes bolted to it. The 
small funnel-shaped fittings at the sides of the central 
housings, besides acting as felt retainers, serve to guide 
the axle shaft when these are inserted. 

Roller bearings with barrel-shaped rollers are used back 
of the bevel driving pinion and at the wheels, while similar 
bearings with plain cylindrical rollers are mounted on both 
sides of the differential gear. 

Detachable wire wheels with 32 by 4% in. tires are 
fitted. The long semi-elliptic rear springs are under- 
slung. All four wheels carry brakes, the brakes being 
connected together in pairs diagonally. Operation is 
through cables. 

Below the brake pedal shaft there is another parallel 
hollow shaft which extends through the crankcase and is 
connected to the pedal shaft by means of lever arms and 
an adjustable link. This lower shaft carries at each end 
an S-shaped equalizing lever with grooves for the wire 
cable. The cable from the left front-wheel brake passes 
over the lower arm of the S-lever at the left, then through 
the hollow shaft, over the upper arm of the S-lever at the 
right and on to the right rear-wheel brake. Similarly, 
a second cable connects from the right front-wheel brake, 
over the lower arm of the S-lever at the right, through 
the hollow shaft and over the upper arm of the S-lever at 
the left to the left rear-wheel brake. Hence all four brakes 
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Steering gear and control assembly 





are operated simultaneously by the pedal, and the same 
brakes also are operated by the lever. 

At their ends the brake cables are provided with a 
hollow threaded part which is hinged to the brake cam 
lever, and brake adjustment can be made by means of 
this threaded joint, the clearance or slack of one front- 
wheel brake and the opposite rear-wheel brake being 
adjusted at the same time. Another means of adjustment 
is provided in the form of a turnbuckle with handwheel 
in the link between the arms on the pedal shaft and the 
parallel hollow shaft, which adjusts all four brakes at the 
same time. 

The front axle is of inverted channel section, with 
steering heads of the Mercedes type. The brake drums 
are cast of an aluminum alloy and provided with steel 
liners. 

The steering post is made in sections and carries a 
steering wheel of the tilting type, the design of the tilting 
mechanism being clearly shown in the sectional view. The 
gear is of the screw and nut type and differs from other 
designs of the same class in the manner in which the 
thrust is transmitted from the nut to the steering arms. 
The nut has a tubular extension of reduced diameter at 
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the lower end, which bears on the shank of the screw. At 
this part of the nut there are two opposite cylindrical 
sockets adapted to receive the grooved rocking blocks, 
in the grooves of which the arms on the steering gear 
shaft are located. 


Steering Gear 


This design was adopted because practically all pres- 
sure on the screw is in the axial direction. By locating 
the sockets for the rocking disks below the threaded part 
of the nut, the width of the steering gear was materially 
reduced. The gear is lubricated with oil, which is poured 
into the aluminum housing through the plug hole near the 
top. The nut of the steering gear is very long and con- 
sists of babbitt, which is cast in a steel shell and around 
the screw. 

Carbureter and ignition control is effected by means of 
two milled knobs at the center of the steering wheels. 
These knobs are fastened to concentric shafts inside a 
stationary column and are, of course, not affected by the 
tilting of the steering wheel. From the lower ends of 
these concentric shafts the movement is transmitted by 
means of cylinders with helical grooves into which extend 
pins at the ends of lever arms. These transmission 
mechanisms are self-locking. The reason for the use of 
knobs instead of the customary levers is that they do 
not interfere with the tilting of the steering wheel. The 
stationary column at its upper end carries a disk with 
markings indicating the effects of movements of the con- 
trol levers. 

Following are the principal dimensions and weights of 
the Simson: Wheelbase, 118 in.; tread, 51.1 in.; diameter 
of minimum turning circle, 34.7 ft.; ground clearance, 
811/16 in.; weight of chassis, 1543 lb.; weight of four- 
passenger car ready for service, 1873 lb. 





What the Automotive Map 
May Look Like in 1930 


(Continued from page 702) 


permanent place for themselves. Even if the automotive 
industry follows the course of its older brothers and sis- 
ters, therefore, it is highly probable that the day will come 
when conditions will be much the same as they are now. 

No absolutely unassailable arguments ever have been 
presented, however, to show that the course of the auto- 
motive industry will run parallel to that of any other in- 
dustry. It hasn’t up to this time and there is no especial 
reason for believing that it will. Its proportions certainly 
will not shrink, either in units or in dollar value. Its rate 
of domestic growth will be less rapid in the future than 
in the past but the rate of foreign sales unquestionably 
will be more rapid in every branch. : 

The background of the picture of 1930 which we see In 
the crystal ball is not unlike that which unfolds itself to- 
day. We do not believe that production will be concen- 
trated much more closely in the hands of a few companies. 
We do not believe there will be endless mergers and con- 
solidations, nor do we believe that myriads of companies 
will be wiped out because of pitiless competition and van- 
ishing markets. 

We do believe, however, that just as one-crop farmers 
are learning the economic necessity for diversification of 
crops, so will one-product manufacturers learn the need 
for diversification of products. ’ ‘I 

We believe also that the same economic necessity W! 
compel saner and less expensive methods of distribution 
automotive products from the smallest part to the heavies 
vehicle. 
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Mason Laboratory Issues Car Test Results 


Data make possible study of comparative performance of four, 


six, eight and twelve-cylinder products. 


Engine output deter- 


mined by adding friction hp. to power measured at rear tires. 


wheel dynamometer in the Mason Laboratory of 

Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, are of 
interest because they give, as a rule, data on the per- 
formance of cars in the condition in which they are run 
in normal service. A tabulation of tests made in recent 
years on a large number of different makes of cars is 
presented herewith by AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES through 
the courtesy of Prof. E. H. Lockwood, who is in charge 
of this class of work in the Mason Laboratory. 

In comparing the results it should be borne in mind 
that they are not necessarily the best which the make of 
car in question is capable of producing, but they do show 
how the particular car tested performed at that particular 
time. It is a fair assumption that the tests here reported 
are not less favorable in the average case than would be 


IT winel made on various cars by the use of the rear 


tests of similar cars which are in normal service today. 

The apparatus used for making these tests does not 
enable direct measurement of the brake horsepower output 
of the engine. The power measured is that delivered by 
the rear tires of the car. To determine engine b.hp. there 
are added to the rear wheel hp. the corresponding read- 
ings of power losses in the tires and driving mechanism. 
These losses are determined by measuring the power re- 
quired to drive the rear wheels and their connecting 
mechanism, an operation which is performed by driving 
the wheels through the tires as the latter rest on the 
dynamometer drums. 

A description of the apparatus and methods employed 
in making these tests appeared in an article entitled 
“Rear Wheel Dynamometer Tests and Their Significance 
to the Engineer,” AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, April 20, 1922. 
























































































































































| | Brake hp. of Engine at | | Brake hp. of Engine at 
| Bore Various Car Speeds, m.p.h. Bore | | Various Car Speeds, m.p h. 
| Piston and | Weight | Year| = —“—~‘s—sSs—~—C—CCCCCCC‘*sS#Pistton one | Ween) Your). ee 
| Displ. | Stroke, lb. Built | | | Displ. | Stroke, ib. =| Built | | H 
| Culn. | In. | | 10 | 20 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 Cu. In.| In. | 10 | 20 | 90 | 40 | 50 | oo 
| | | | | | | | 
FOUR-CYLINDER CARS SIX-CYLINDER CARS 
| | | | 
361 | 434x6 | 3870 | 1920 |... .|25.3/36.6/46.2/54.9)....| 585 | 434x614] 5181 | 1916 |....|37.4/56.0/70.3 80.1/82.0 
298 | 334x634) 4015 1922 |10.8/23.5\36.2/48 7/56 .4/57.5 572 414x6.0} 5150 1922 |18.2\34.6/48.7/60.8/70.4|73.4 
243 | 334x514) 3390 1916 | 9.0)19.6/27.5)31.4)....|.... 525 4l6x5\4| 5210 1922 |... .|33.4/46.2/58. 1\65.7)68.6 
242 | 44%x4l4| 3010 1917 |... .|20.6/29.6)33.7)....).... 525 46x54) 5300 1920 |: P| 73.680.6 00.6 
224 | 344x54| 3020 1922 |12.2/25.7|34.1/37 .3'37.6).... 456 4.4x5.0} 4710 1913 |... .|22.7/84.9/48.1)....}.... 
212 | 3%x4\%| 2655 1922 | 8.7|17.0,24.4/29.7|....|.... 414 4.0x5.5} 4990 1922 ....|40.9]60.2/73.8/80 7|84.4 
200 34%x444| 2340 1923 9.8/20.9/28.7/31.631 : oe 364 334x514} 4240 1916 |12.5)24.9/34.6/36.1). .. toss 
192 34%x5 2850 1922 8.6)14.8|18.3 1) pao Rae 354 34%x5.0| 3400 1921 |11.3/21.9)33.1/39.6)....|.... | 
186 354x414] 2340 1922 | 9.2)16.0,18.5)19.3)....).... 340 334x51%| 3740 | 1916 |13.9/27.5|40.9\48.5)49.1) 
186 354x414} 3120 1923 8.7/18.2)25.5/28.5)....|.... 340 35x54} 4000 | 1916 |11.2)20.2/27.3)32.1)....|).... | 
179 334x5 2670 1923 9.8/20.8/29.2)35.0)/36. [| eee 330 334x5.0| 3800 1916 |12.3/23.1/35.0/40.8)....|.... 
| 177 | 334x4 2030 1922 |.... 13.7/18.3 gt, ee) ee 289 344x5.0} 3470 | 1923 13.3)29.1/39. 6/44. 8/42 3| | 
| 171 344x4 1850 1923 | 7.0)14.5)18.3)20.6)....|.... 289 314%x5.0} 3400 | 1921 |11.4/22.8132.3)38.4]....].... 
170 | 33%x434| 2830 1924 |... .|18.8/26.9|31.5)....|.... 289 Le | 1922 |... .|21.5)385.9)44.5/49.5).... | 
143 334x4 1970 1922 6.2/13 4/17 .3|16.0)....|.... 289 3144x5.0} 3850 | 1923 |... ./28.6/38.6/49.3 ceeelaeee | 
| 130 | 3%x4%) 1750 | 1923 |... ./13.6]18.4/18.5]....|.... 289 | 314x5_ | 3270 | 1921 |... .|22.3/31.9/40.1]....|.... | 
h rs ey 268 | 334x5 | 3145 | 1923 |... .|28.0/40.7|50.5/48.8 | 
— Se 268 | 336@x5 3610 | 1922 |... .|23.5)32.1)/41.2)46.8) 
EIGHT-CYLINDER CARS 248 | 344x5 | 3225 | 1917 |11.1/21.9)30.2)34.4)....|.... | 
re 4 ae 242 | 334x414! 3230 | 1920 |... .{18.2/27.5/34.2/36.7). 
| 242 | 338x414) 3150 | 1921 |11.1/21.9/31.5/39.2/44.6,46.8 
358 | 33¢x5.0| 4500 1921 |14.6/382.9/46.7/58.5/61.8/62.8 239 3ysx5 3285 1922 |....|20.5/80.2|39.0 39.5) 
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Business and Science 











iy XPENDITURE of money for purely scientific re- 

search sometimes has been frowned upon by the 
practical business man, because he could not see any 
definite relation between a maze of test tubes or com- 
plex apparatus and commercial production economies. 
Recent years have witnessed so many applications of 
research results in factory work, however, that such 
activities are likely to be encouraged more widely in 
the future. 

Probably no more complicated subject has been 
presented to the layman than the latest developments 
in the theory of matter. Atom, electron, proton, and 
radiant energy are fast becoming familiar terms, but 
the exact meaning of the statements in which they 
are used remains a mystery to the average automo- 
tive executive. Nevertheless newly developed knowl- 
edge of this action’of these very factors, so difficult 
to understand, is playing a constantly more important 
part in the efficient operation of modern plants and 
in the design of automotive equipment. 

Ultra-violet rays are being used to predetermine 
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the quality and durability of body fabrics and body 
finishes. A forty-eight hour test has been devised 
to take the place of two years service on the road. 
Studies in chemistry have made it possible to protect 
wood body parts from high temperatures and thus 
permit the use of high bake enamels on wood framed 
units. Investigations in the transfer of radiant 
energy are making possible the design of more 
efficient power plants, and there is even talk of trans- 
mission of power by radio waves. 

The work of the scientist each year is becoming 
more complex rather than simpler, yet the results of 
his efforts are being applied to practical work more 
quickly than ever before. The scientist is becoming 
more of a business man and the business man more 
of a scientist. The automotive industry stands to 
gain heavily from such coordination. 





Graft Is No New Phenomenon 











UR Republic is not going to be rocked off its 
foundations by the revelations and the alleged 
revelations which are being made before Congres- 
sional investigating committees in Washington. The 
testimony makes much more interesting reading than 
it would if it were legal evidence, but it doesn’t mean 
nearly as much. 

Many pessimistic persons with short memories are 
shaking their heads lugubriously and asserting that 
the disclosures of perfidy and graft are so appalling 
that we might as well go into a receivership and 
liquidate as a government. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we have lived through all kinds of graft scan- 
dals in the past, many of them much worse, without 
serious distress to anyone except politicians. 

Most of the phenomena with which we are familiar 
run in cycles and grafting is no exception. It has 
been in our midst ever since the days of the Founders 
and probably always will be. We know instinctively 
that it is present in our municipal, State and Federal 
governments, but we think little about it until some 
one blows the lid off and it is laid bare in its disgust- 
ing nakedness. 

So far as the present investigations are concerned, 
we shouldn’t forget that they are to a large extent 
political. The investigators seem to feel little con- 
cern over the legality of the evidence they accept. 
Fact is mixed inextricably with rumor, but the re- 
sults are the same for the men involved. Once thelr 
names are mentioned they are as dead as Hector po- 
litically. They may be cleared in the courts later, 
but it will make no difference with their careers. 

The Teapot Dome investigation has gone so far 
afield that there has been a popular reaction against 
it and the Daugherty inquiry is getting even farther 
away from rules of evidence. Every American wants 
adequate punishment meted out to those guilty of be- 
traying a public trust, but every one with a sense 0 
fair play rebels against having the innocent pilloried 
with the guilty. We should not accept hearsay state- 
ments which cannot be substantiated nor should we 
place too great reliance on sensational assertions 
made by persons who obviously are seeking revenge 
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| ALL STREET’S wolves are straining at 
| their leashes and their mouths are wa- 
tering in the somewhat premature expectation 
that they soon will be able to bite large chunks 
out of the legs of the automotive industry. 
| They are hungry for that particular kind of 
_ nourishment because they haven’t tasted it for 
_ a good while. 
Production in the Detroit district has been 
curtailed and preliminary raids on automotive 
‘ stocks already have begun. In its considera- 
tions of the automobile business, Wall Street 
seems to ignore logic and economics complete- 
ly. The bears and wolves are grinning with 
glee because they seem to think the bottom 
| has dropped out of the market. 
| As a matter of fact nothing of that kind has 
| happened. The reduction of output after rea- 
_ sonable stocks have been built up is evidence 
of the sanity of the industry and demonstrates 
that old and dangerous haphazard methods 
have been abandoned. 
| There is nothing surprising or alarming in 
| the situation which has arisen. The passenger 
ear manufacturing branch of the industry has 
been running practically at capacity for twelve 
months and it has at last accumulated a surplus 
of cars. The amazing fact is that supply hasn’t 
exceeded demand long before this. 

Output of passenger cars in the twelve 
months ending March 1, was 3,750,000. It has 
been realized for a long time that this pace 
could not be continued indefinitely, notwith- 
standing all the talk of exceeding last year’s 
record. Demand could shrink considerably 
under the mark of 1923 and still leave a very 
satisfactory volume of business. 

Factories have made no mistake in pushing 
production to heights hitherto unknown for the 
first quarter. If the total output falls to 
200,000 for the current month, the aggregate 
for the first quarter will equal the same period 
last year, which was the largest ever recorded. 
Manufacturers simply have anticipated de- 
mand instead of waiting for it actually to 
develop. By so doing they have taken advan- 
tage of normal conditions in the materials and 
commodities markets instead of plunging sud- 
denly into a frantic effort to increase their 
output with correspondingly higher costs. 

_ Reports from all sections of the country have 
indicated that buying at retail in November, 
December, January and part of February was 
heavier than ever before. This was due largely 
to an almost unprecedented mild winter in 
parts of the country usually coated with snow 
and ice at that time of the year. Then icy 





Wolves Are Howling at the Automotive Industry Again 


blasts, laden with snow and discomfort, began 
lashing wide stretches. Interest in motor cars 
subsided, temporarily, and the makers of them 
were given an opportunity to build up the 
stocks they had been talking about: so long. 

When buying is renewed with the old vigor, 
as it undoubtedly will be in the near future, 
this surplus will soon vanish. For practically 
the first time, producers will have been fore- 
handed enough to put themselves in a position 
where they could provide their dealers with 
cars when the dealers wanted them most, which 
is when the first pleasant days come in the 
spring. Almost always heretofore there has 
been a shortage and delays in delivery which 
have meant sales lost. No such irritating con- 
dition will arise this year. 

Efforts of manufacturers to build up stocks 
for spring delivery have been complicated by 
one factor which has been overlooked in some 
quarters. That is the increased independence 
of dealers with or without direct factory con- 
tracts. Many of them have positively refused 
to strain their personal resources for the stock- 


_ ing of cars for spring delivery as they have in 


years gone by. 

For this reason stocks in the hands of dealers 
are smaller than usual, and it is not surprising 
that factory warehouses are full. The supplies 
of unsold cars in the hands of manufacturers 
are not large enough to be disturbing, however, 
and they are not nearly as large as reports 
in “financial quarters” would indicate. 

Nothing is wrong with the automotive in- 
dustry and what has happened has been what 
had been expected. For the first time in more 
than a year supply has overtaxen demand, and 
if it had happened in any other industry it 
would have caused scarcely passing comment in 
Wall Street. But that small fragment of the 
United States has not learned yet that the busi- 
ness of making and selling automobiles is rest- 
ing on a permanent and stable foundation. 

There is only one menace in the situation. 
The automotive industry played a potent part 
in bringing the country back from the depres- 
sion which began in 1921 and it has been a 
vital factor in maintaining prosperity. This 
fact is well known, and if the bears and wolves 
succeed in shaking confidence in it, the psycho- 
logical reaction may have a blighting effect on 
business generally, for the calamity howlers 
have howled so long that confidence in the fu- 
ture, especially in a Presidential year, is none 
too secure. 

This is no time to be raising up. scarecrows 
to frighten purely hypothetical marauders. J. D. 
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U. S. Chamber Makes 


14 Recommendations 


One of Them Proposes That Road 
User's Should Bear Entire 


Cost of Maintenance 


WASHINGTON, March 25—A gen- 
eral and more systematic use of motor 
transport as a means of solving the 
country’s transportation problems and 
developing transportation facilities 
Was recommended this week by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
in its proposed national policy of trans- 
portation development, looking to the 
coordination of rail, water and high- 
way transport. 

The proposal was mailed today to 
the 1200 organization members of the 
Chamber for their consideration and 
adoption. 

Altogether fourteen recommendat:ons 
are made by the organization, four of 
them being related directly to truck and 
other motor transport, probably the most 
revolutionary being that passenger car 
and truck users of the highways should 
pay the entire cost of maintenance 
through a special and additional tax 
levied against the automobile industry. 
The four recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 


Recommendations Affecting Industry 


Optional store-door collection and de- 
livery with reasonable and separately 
itemized trucking charges in the pub- 
lished tariffs be established as rapidly as 
practicable by agreement between car- 
riers and shippers, beginning at the cen- 
ter of the greatest congestion. 

Wherever experience indicates that it 
will be in the public interest, regulatory 
bodies should facilitate the utilization of 
motor transport to replace uneconomical 
forms of rail transportation, to relieve 
yard and terminal congestion and to ex- 
tend existing steam and electric railway 
service. 

The rates and services of motor com- 
mon carriers, both freight and passenger, 
should be subject to regulation by the 
State and Federal commissions which 
have jurisdiction over the operation of 
other common carriers having particu- 
larly in view insuring to the public ade- 
quate, economical and continuous service. 

In addition to bearing an equitable 
share of the general tax burden, the road 
users should pay the entire cost of main- 
tenance through special taxes being ap- 
plied exclusively to that purpose. 

Other recommendations follow: 

The national transportation policy should 
aim at development and maintenance of 
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National Transport Policy Drafted 
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Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, March 24—It seems 
to be the old story of the backward 
spring which has made for irregu- 
lar conditions, slowing both trade 
and industry. Coupled with this 
there is the political situation to 
embarrass things generally, not to 
overlook price uncertainties. 

In industry, building seems to 
have a front row seat, and it is 
predicted that it will have a big 
year. The steel and automobile 
industries both are most active, but 
of late a conservative note has been 
struck. Reports from lumber are 
varying, with the north Pacific re- 
ducing operations, while car load- 
ings of forest products in March 
have broken many records. 

Car loadings in general, however, 
were not so good for the week end- 
ing March 8 as the preceding week, 
showing a total of 929,505, in com- 
parison with 945,049 and only a lit- 
tle in excess of the corresponding 
week a year ago. For the first ten 
weeks of this year, though, there 
has been a gain of 3.4 per cent over 
last year and 18 per cent over 1922. 

A gain of 13.5 per cent is re- 
ported in bank clearings for the 
week ending March 20 over its 
predecessor, the total aggregating 
$8,378,832,000. This sum exceeds 
the same week a year ago by 3.4 
per cent. 

Crops have been helped by the 
weather, especially west of the Mis- 
sissippi, where it is expected that 
wheat will be better than it has 
been in years. Northern and west- 
ern Kansas have been helped by the 
moisture, while Colorado expects 
the best crop in its history. It 
is stated by one authority that the 
acreage in the leading crops this 
year will show the largest area in 
corn and oats on record, except in 
the case of corn in 1917. 

Market reports show a decline 
of industrial stocks, rails steady, 
money easier and bonds strong. 











an adequate system of rail, water and 
highway transportation with full coopera- 
tive service of all agencies that will con- 
tribute to economy and efficiency. 

The important principles of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 should be continued 
without change until there has been further 
experience. 

The principle of recapture of a fair pro- 
portion of excess railroad earnings should 
be maintained in the public interest as 
essential to the rule of rate making. 

Supplementary legislation should be en- 


(Continued on page 738) 
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Federal Mogul Corp. 


Formed from Merger 


Muzzy-Lyon and Federal Bearing 
& Bushing Consolidate . 


Their Interests 





DETROIT, March 26—The Muzzy- 
Lyon Co. and the Federal Bearing & 
Bushing Corp., both of this city, have 
merged into a new corporation, to be 
known as the Federal Mogul Corp. The 
new name is derived from the trade 
names of the products of the two former 
companies. 

Plants of both companies will be con- 
tinued, giving a combined manufactur- 
ing space of more than 100,000 ft. No 
new financing is to be undertaken in con- 
nection with the merger, as the capital 
of the new corporation is declared am- 
ple. 

Officers and directors of the Federal 
Mogul Corp. are made up from the per- 
sonnel of the former companies. J. H. 
Muzzy will be chairman of the board; 
Lloyd P. Jones, president; H. Gray 
Muzzy, vice-president; David W. Rodger, 
secretary, and S. C. Reynolds, treasurer. 
The officers and H. W. Grant, F. C. 
Heath and C. R. Murphy comprise the 
board of directors. 


Well Known in Industry 


Both the Federal and Muzzy-Lyon com- 
panies were well-known in the industry. 
Muzzy-Lyon was formed about thirty 
years ago, starting to produce babbitt 
metals about twenty-five years ago. This 
was followed in the early days of the 
industry by the production of die-cast 
babbitts and later Mogul bronze back 
babbitt lined bearings were introduced. 

Federal started ten years ago, pro- 
ducing babbitt lined bearings and bronze 
bushings and castings for the industry. 
Later cored and solid bronze bars were 
added to the line. Muzzy-Lyon special- 
ized in babbitt metals, while Federal spe- 
cialized more particularly in bronze. 
Each organization has developed as 4 
complement to the other. The consolida- 
tion will give the new company a com- 
plete line of engine bearings and bush- 
ings, bronze bars, cored and solid, pro- 
duced by one organization and sold by 
one sales force. 





HAYES EXPANSION APPROVED 


DETROIT, March 26—Stockholders of 
the Hayes Wheel Co. have approved the 
acquisition of the Hayes Motor Truck 
Wheel Co., Albion Bolt Co. and the Mor- 
rison Metal Stamping Co. as proposes 
through the issuance of new Hayes Whee 
Co. stock and its exchange for stock 1 
the companies indicated. 
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Car Stocks Expected 
to Dwindle Rapidly 
Good Weitins Austell to Start 


Spring Buying—No Talk of 


“Tost Business” 





DETROIT, March 27 — With good 
weather, executives of automobile com- 
panies declare, the stock of cars that ap- 
parently has given so much disturbance 
to the stock market and upset the calcu- 
lations of the industry generally will be 
wiped out within a month. Throughout 
the industry there is no talk of “lost 
business” but only “postponed business” 
and-all plans are being made with that 
thought in view. 

Figures are not obtainable from any of 
the factories on how many cars are 
banked ahead waiting for the season to 
open but the Ford Motor Co., which prob- 
ally has more cars on hand than any 
other maker, is confident that its surplus 
can be absorbed in a month. 

The combined current production and 
surplus will be required, declare officials, 
to meet the buying rush that good 
weather will produce. Reports received 
by the factory every ten days from its 
retail field indicate that already a con- 
siderable part of the surplus is being 
drawn upon. 


Weather Retards Ford Sales 


Each ten-day period will show large 
reductions, the factory declares, and with 
good weather the surplus will all be 
wiped out in a month. March sales at 
retail will approximate 200,000 cars in 
the United States. With good weather 
this total could reasonably have been ex- 
pected to reach 300,000. 

The General Motors Corp. has issued 
io word on revision of division schedules. 
The surplus of cars existant today is the 
result of planning, executives declare, 
and is in no respect a surplus that has 
been acquired because of poor business. 

Work will proceed at much the pace 
that has been planned but there may be 
‘emporary layoffs in some departments 
of some plants in balancing up opera- 
tions. Under the speed of operations 
these departments have gone ahead of 
the division work. Generally there will 

reduction in the number of cars pro- 
duced but this will not represent by any 
means a closing of plants nor will it 
Place them at disadvantage for quick re- 
‘sumption of capacity operations. 


Hold Down Parts Shipments 


Parts and accessory suppliers report a 
rg tendency throughout the indus- 
me to hold down shipments, word hav- 

& been received from a number of au- 
‘omobile factories that schedules for the 
presen will be revised downward. The 
“an 1s viewed by parts makers as 
pa ait; able, due to unfavorable weather 
bet Ons affecting the retail car mar- 


Bs reduction in shipping schedules is 
rted as holding true in practically 
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Commercial Fleet Owners Are Using Replacements 
That Tend to Reduce Operating Costs 


AN INTERVIEW WITH V. I. SHOBE, 
Assistant General Manager of the Zenith-Detroit Corp. 


By D. M. McDONALD, 
Detroit News Representative of the Class Journal Company 


Detroit, March 26. 


OME after a month’s trip to the Pacific Coast during which he visited 

dealers in practically all large cities from Los Angeles to Portland and 
many others in intermediate cities between Chicago and the Coast, V. I. Shobe, 
assistant general manager of Zenith-Detroit Corp., sees assurance of good 
business for all automotive products in that territory throughout the year. 


Although Mr. Shobe centered his attention upon the affairs of his dealers, 
he could not help but observe, he says, the great development in the use of 
automotive products that is everywhere evident, with truck and bus operations 
perhaps coming more rapidly to the foreground in the territory he visited 
than in any other part of the country. The Pacific Coast presents the ideal 
field for bus transportation because of its climate, scenic attractions and good 
roads and there the bus is rapidly outrivalling all other carriers in popularity. 


Co-incident with the development of bus transportation, the truck is com- 
ing into far greater use than at any time, this being largely explained, Mr. 
Shobe declares, by the rapid expansion and growth of the territory with its 
consequent opportunity for industrial development. Only motor transportation 
can keep pace with the rapid growth of communities and their requirements, 
and to a large extent, he says, this very growth and expansion is due to the fact 
that the bus and truck offer the transportation that is essential. 


This large and increasing group of motor vehicles in commercial use offers 
a large replacement market to manufacturers of equipment tending to reduce 
operating costs, said Mr. Shobe. Though there is a wide market in all classes 
of motor vehicles for equipment looking toward greater operating economy. 
this market today is most concentrated among operators of commercial 
Mine = to whom savings in costs are represented upon the books of their 
usiness. 


Whole fleets of trucks in many parts of the country are now standardizing 
on certain equipment, which in many cases means that even new trucks are 
subjected to changes in equipment which tends toward definite economies in 
operation. The scrapping of equipment even though new has been found by 
these operators to be more than compensated for by the immediate and con- 
stant economies made possible by such other equipment. 


Equipment which results in economy does not receive particular attention 
in the passenger car field at this time, says Mr. Shobe, except in the case of 
certain vehicles, such as salesmen’s cars and such other cars more directly 
connected with business use. Gasoline prices are too low at present to be 
studied for economies by the average car owner, but with increased prices 
later the question of economical operation will become fully as important to 
the private car operator as to the commercial fleet owner. 


As to development generally in the commercial field, Mr. Shobe sees a 
steadily growing market for trucks and buses with new lines being established 
constantly in all parts of the country, and the older lines being steadily aug- 
mented as the commercial possibilities of this service become more firmly 
established. Taxicab operation has reached a higher development than any 
other form of commercial vehicle and Mr. Shobe views this field as practically 
closed off to any company which has not large financial resources to withstand 
a rather extensive development period. 


Conversations with oil men in the West and a general study of the oil 
situation convinces Mr. Shobe that production of oil is at its greatest devel- 
opment at present and that beginning within a short time the industry must 
make its plans from the standpoint of not onlv a diminishing supply but a more 
costly supply because of distances from which oil must be drawn. 








every case, the car makers that are pro- 
ceeding with capacity schedules being 
limited to hardly more than half a dozen 
of the important companies. The ten- 
dency, however, is reported as decidedly 
against any wholesale lopping off of 
orders. 

Despite difficulties experienced by deal- 
ers in getting cars during the spring 
rush last year, factories report reluc- 
tance by dealers to stock cars this year 
as one of the factors causing reduced 
schedules at this time. Practically every 
dealer has some cars stocked but nothing 





like the quantity that normal expectancy 
on spring buying would warrant. In 
most cases factories are carrying the 
bulk of the stored cars at warehouses in 
branch cities. 





FRANKLIN’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 26—The an- 
nual report of the H. H. Franklin Man- 
ufacturing Co. shows net profits of $1,- 
174,539 after all charges, including re- 
serves for depreciation. The company 
paid out $465,317 in preferred dividends 
last year. 
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G. M. C. Net Income 
Put at $62,067,526 


Compares with $51,496,135 in 
1922—-Sales in 1923 Reached 
Value of $698,038,947 


NEW YORK, March 26—A _ record 
breaking year is reflected in the annual 
report of the General Motors Corp. which 
shows a net income from 1923 of $62,- 
067,526, against $51,496,135 in 1922. This 
profit was realized from net sales of 
$698,038,947, compared with $463,706,733 
in the preceding year. Production of 
cars and trucks by the various units to- 
taled 798,555, against 456,763, an increase 
of 75 per cent over 1922 and representing 
capacity production. 

In the net income of $62,067,526 there 
is included only such proportion of the 
profits of the Fisher Body Corp. and the 
Ceneral Motors Acceptance Corp. as was 
received in the form of cash dividends. 
The corporation’s share in the undis- 
tributed earnings of these two subsidi- 
aries was $9,941,429, which if added to 
the net income would represent a total of 
$72,008,955. 


Four Dividends on Common 





After paying regular quarterly divi- 
dends on the debenture and preferred 
stocks requiring $6,887,371 for the year, 
there remained for the common stock 
$55,180,155, or $2.67 a share. Four quar- 
terly dividends of thirty cents per share 
each were paid on the common stock, ag- 
gregating $24,772,026, leaving a balance 
of $30,408,129 which was carried to sur- 
plus. The undistributed proportion of the 
earnings of the Fisher Body Corp. and 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. was 
equivalent to 48 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock of the General Motors Corp. 

As showing the corporation’s excellent 
financial condition, it is reported that 


cash in banks at the close of the year was . 


$47,069,805; sight drafts $13,283,707 and 
inventories $138,678,131. Current liabili- 
ties amounted to $79,150,705, leaving an 
excess of current assets over current li- 
abilities of $140,750,582. This compares 
with $126,476,237 as of Dec. 31, 1922, an 
increase of $14,274,345. 

The condensed consolidated income ac- 
count is reported as follows: 











Year Year 
Ended Ended 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923 1922 
Profit from operations 
and investments, 
after all ex- 
penses before de- 
preciation of real 
estate, plans..... $91,698,666 $80,355,402 
Provision for de- 
preciation of real 
estate, plants and 
equipment ....... 15,055,702 13,584,788 
Net Profit from oper- 
ation and invest. $76,642,963 $66,781,613 
Less provision for: 
Employes’ bonus... $1,906,494 $1,341,997 
Amount oe a 
agers ecurities 
Bi sks 0% nies Oe! mere Ty 
Employes’ savings 
an investment 
ee Er 1,980,583 1,477,216 




















GENERAL MOTORS MADE 
774,617 CARS IN 1923 
NEW YORK, March 26—The 
General Motors Corp. reports the 
sales by makes of cars for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1923, compared with 
the sales of the preceding year, as 
follows: 
Passenger Cars 1923 1922 
eet 4 218,286 138,501 
RIEEMO ook swe 22,201 22,201 
Chevrolet ....... 464,800 240,390 
a 35,974 20,853 
Oldsmobile ...... 33,356 21,216 
Commercial Cars: 
Chevrolet .......° 15,326 2,932 
GMC Trucks .... 6,968 5,277 
Oldsmobile ..... 1,497 1,218 
Totals: 
Passenger Cars.. 774,617 442,981 
Commercial Cars. 23,791 9,427 
Miscellaneous, in- 
cluding tractors 
and cars and 
trucks not now 
manufactured .. 147 4,355 
Grand Total .... 798,555 456,763 
Interest on notes 
DRYEDIO .ccscccene $357,867 $1,351,155 





$6,121,064 $4,170,369 


' $70,521,899 $62,611,244 

Less adjustments and 
losses in excess 

of reserves estab- 
lished therefor... 





4,533,796 


$70,521,899 $58,057,448 

Less provision for 
Federal income 
eer ee 


8,135,000 6,250,000 
$62,386,899 $51,807,488 





Net income 





General Motors Corp. 
proportion of net 
income $62,067,525 $51,496,135 





Debenture dividends 
at rate of 7 per 











Pe eee $2,268,161 $1,860,936 
Debenture dividends 
at rate of 6 per 
EE OR 3,648,092 3,597,570 
Preferred dividends 
at rate of 6 per 
DE 40Ud windy nee es 971,117 970,721 
$,887,371 $6,429,227 
Amount earned = on 


common stock.... $55,180,154 $45,066,907 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Surplus over and 
above $10 per 
share of no par 
value common 
stock outstanding 

* at the beginning 
of the year....... 
Additions through 
acquisition of 
properties : 
Addition arising 
from excess over 
$10 per share of 
no par value com- 
mon/ stock issued 
,? employes’ 
DOMUS ..ccccerrese 354,308 
Deductiononaccount 
of cancellation of 
delinquent com- 
mon stock sub- 
scriptions ....... 
Amount earned on 
common stock, as 
per income = ac- 
count 


$89,936,863 $55,814,160 


117,111 


884,200 


see eeee 


55,180,154 45,066,907 


$145,471,325 $100,113,980 
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General Motors Sees 
No Saturation Point 


With Completion of Projects 
Under Way It Will Have 
1,300,000 Capacity 





NEW YORK, March 26—Belief that 
the saturation point is far in the future 
is evidenced: by the announcement of 
the General Motors Corp. in its annual 
report that “with the completion of cer- 
tain unfinished construction projects,” 
it expects soon to have a manufacturing 
capacity of approximately 1,300,000 cars 


_ and trucks a year. 


A year ago the manufacturing capacity 
of the plants of the various units of 
General Motors was estimated at 750,000 
vehicles per year, but the annual report 
shows that production in 1923 reached 
798,555, an increase of 75 per cent over 
the preceding year. The proposed capac- 
ity increase is 63 per cent more than 
the 1923 production. 

Whether or not General Motors will 
be called upon to use this increase in 
capacity this year is, of course, a question 
that time alone can answer, but, at any 
rate, the corporation is in position to 
avail itself of whatever opportunity de- 
velops. 


Explain Expansion Program 


A statement accompanying the report, 
which is signed by Pierre S. duPont, 
chairman of the board, and Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president, says: 


The position of the corporation with re- 
gard to expansion and increased investment 
in plant and equipment deserves some ex- 
planation. Increases in various working 
capital items are of less moment, as they are 
in the nature of a liquid investment and 
fluctuate with the volume of business. 

During the year there have necessarily 
been changes in the plant and equipment 
accounts and in investments in affiliated 
companies. The total increase was 
$27,294,000 and was distributed as follows: 
Expansion of production facilities. $13,103,000 
Manufacture of additional essential 








PR Teeter rs 2,292,000 
Assembly plant operations required 
for more economical distribution. 5,973,000 
Increased Investments in affiliated 
companies (Fisher Body Corp. 
and General Motors Acceptance 
De ieaulee eos ees icven nea ser 5,926,000 
SE) ee EE $27,294,000 
The first named results directly in in- 
creased capacity; the balance, in general, 
(Continued on page 744) 
ii mae « 
Less: Cash dividends 
paid on common 
stock: 
March 15,$0.30 share $6,192,962 
June 12, $0.30 share 6,192,998 
Sept. 12,$0.30share 6,193,020 = «+++"""" 
Dec. 1, ¢ ae epare 6,193,044 ao 
Dec. , $0.50 share 
(special) .....06-. 0 ceeeeees $10,177,117 


10,177; 
$24,772,026 | $10,17T 


Surplus over and 
above $10 per 
share of no par 
value common 
stock outstanding 


Dec. 31 $120,699,299 $89,936,869 
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Continental Motors 
to Issue New Bonds 


Will Place It in Strong Financial 
Position, Without Increas- 
ing Debt Materially 





DETROIT, March 21—Refinancing of 
Continental Motors Corp., details of 
which have been completed and official 
action on which alone awaits the sanction 
of stockholders this week, will find the 
company in a strong financial position, 
and prepared to undertake a manufactur- 
ing program which will tax production 
facilities of its plants. 

Contracts upon which the company is 
now engaged represent capacity output, 
and has made it necessary to turn down 
business which has been offered by one 
of its largest customers. The company, 
according to its present plans, will not 
undertake any further expansion of its 
present plants. These have been equipped 
for large volume and will permit of an 
output of upward of 300,000 engines this 
year. 


To Build for Durant 


The company will build a certain per- 
centage of the engines for the new 
Durant light six, the remainder probably 
being built by a subsidiary of the Durant 
organization. 

Authorization of the $10,000,000 fif- 
teen-year sinking fund 6% per cent gold 
bonds will be followed by the issuance 
and sale of $7,500,000 of these. The pro- 
ceeds will be used in retiring $3,750,000 
of the 7 per cent gold notes now out- 
standing, all of which mature in thirteen 
months, and in addition, will be applied 
on outstanding bank obligations now 
amounting to $3,750,000. The remaining 
$2,500,000 of authorized bonds will be 
available for possible future use. 

The bond issue will not materially in- 
crease the indebtedness of the company, 
President R. W. Judson says, in his let- 
ter to stockholders. It merely transfers 
current liabilities, requiring early cash 
outlays, into long time deferred obliga- 
tions. After the application of the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds presently to be sold, 
the financial statement will show net 
current assets in excess of $9,000,000 
we approximately $1,800,000 cash on 

nd. 


Dividend Outlook Good é 


As a result of the financing, Mr. Jud- 
‘on says, it is the belief of the directors 
that the company will have established 
itself in a position where, after making 
due provision for discharge of current in- 
debtedness and for adequate annual sink- 
ing fund requirements to be applied in 
gradual reduction of the bond issue, a 
alr and substantial portion of the cur- 
rent earnings will be available for dis- 
tribution to stockholders. 

p nder the policy of reinvesting its net 
mings in developing its facilities from 
standpoint of capacity and efficiency, 
company, in the last four years, has 
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tion. 


a combined capital of $560,000,000. 





1923 SALES BY G. M. C. AND FORD EXCEEDED THOSE 
OF U. S. STEEL CORP. BY NEARLY $60,000,000 


NEW YORK, March 25—With a gross sales volume of $929,000,000 in 1923, 
the Ford Motor Co. fell only $71,000,000 short of doing a billion dollar business. 
This figure, which includes the sales of all its products, discloses the gigantic 
proportions the company’s operations have assumed. 


The General Motors Corp. reported “net sales” of $698,000,000 in 1923. This 
applies to what some other corporations call their gross business. 


The United States Steel Corp., largest industrial organization in the world, 
did a gross volume of business of $1,570,000,000 in 1923. 


The two largest producers of motor vehicles had a combined total of $1,627,- 
000,000 in sales, which was nearly $60,000,000 in excess of the Steel Corpora- 
If General Motors had computed its business on a somewhat different 
basis the excess undoubtedly would have been much larger. 


Staggering as are the figures themselves, they are not so astounding as the 
fact that the Ford Motor Co., which began business in 1903 with a capital of 
$100,000, of which only $28,000 ever was paid in, was doing twenty years later 
a volume of business 60 per cent as large as that of the Steel Corporation, 
which was formed in 1901 by the merger of eleven great steel companies, with 








increased net plant investment more 
than 70 per cent and plant capacity more 
than double. The first four months of the 
present fiscal year disclose earnings sub- 
stantially in excess of those for the same 
period in the previous year. Since 1920 
the net asset position of the company has 
been increased more than $5,000,000. 

Within the recent past, Mr. Judson has 
added 180,000 shares of the company’s 
common stock to his already large hold- 
ings. This purchase is taken as an in- 
dication of his confidence in the com- 
pany’s continued prosperity. 


Nash Soon to Take Over 
Mitchell Motors Factory 


RACINE, WIS., March 24—It is 
expected that the Nash Motors Co. of 
Kenosha, Wis. will be ready shortly to 
take over the real estate and buildings 
of the defunct Mitchell Motors Co. at Ra- 
cine. 

The transfer has been held open by 
the delay encountered in vacating all of 
the buildings, but the Mitchell Motor Car 
Co., a new organization which has taken 
over the service and parts business, 
rights to manufacture and use the name 
and design of the Mitchell, has moved all 
of its property purchased from the bank- 
rupt corporation to the Lakeview Build- 
ing on Lake Avenue and Fourth Street, 
while the purchasers of other parts of 
the assets have practically completed 
transfers to other quarters. 

All of this delay postponed acceptance 
of the bare buildings by Nash more than 
a month. By April 1 it is believed that 
Nash will have completed its survey of 
the plant and decided upon equipment 
details, and then be ready to make public 
its plants for the use of the property. 








TAX RECEIPTS IN FRANCE 


PARIS, March 15 (by mail)—French 
automobile and similar taxes produced 
468,540,000 francs last year, being an in- 
crease of 71,658,000 on the previous 
twelve months. 


Moller Changes Name 
of Crawford Auto Co. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., March 24—The 
M. P. Moller Motor Car Co. is the new 
title selected for the former Crawford 
Auto Co., which marks the passing of a 
name that has been on the roster of the 
industry since 1904. With it goes Craw- 
ford as the name of a car, as it has 
been determined to call the company’s 
product the Dagmar from now on. 

The Dagmar has been on the market 
for several years, being built in the same 
factory as the Crawford, but it was not 
until recently that it was decided to 
drop the Crawford from the picture al- 
together. This move followed the de- 
cision of M. P. Moller of this city, who 
has been the sole owner of the Craw- 
ford Auto Co. since 1921, when he took 
it over to protect his holdings. 

Mr. Moller recently purchased a new 
plant in this city, and following this he 
decided to change the name of the com- 
pany also. He has decided to add to the 
Dagmar line by bringing out a smaller 
car, to sell at $1,600, while continuing 
the larger Dagmar, which sells at $4,500. 
In addition his company will manufac- 
ture the Luxor taxicab for a New York 
transportation company, the contract 
calling for 1500 cabs. 


No Trucks to Be Shown 
at Olympia This Year 


LONDON, March 15 (by mail)—The 
Society of Motor Manufacturers has de- 
cided not to organize a truck show at 
Olympia this year. This decision has 
been arrived at after obtaining the views 
of all the members of the commercial mo- 
tor section. 

The general opinion is that the collec- 
tive exhibit to be made at the British 
Empire Exhibition, which opens in April 
at Wembley, near London, will very 
largely displace the need for a special- 
ized truck show. 
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Owen Reorganizing 
Automotive Division 


Work of Government Bureau 
Will Be in the Hands of 
Group of Specialists 





WASHINGTON, March 25—Represen- 
tatives of the foreign committees of sev- 
eral associations of the industry met here 
today with Percy Owen, the new chief of 
the Automotive Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
were told the plans that have been made 
for the conduct of the division during the 
coming months. Reorganization of the 
department, following out Owen’s deci- 
sion to make it a service adjunct to the 
growing trade in the export field, also 
was outlined. 

The work of the division, under Mr. 
Owen, will be handled by a group of spe- 
cialists who will concentrate their efforts 
along specialized lines. M. H. Hoepli 
will be assistant chief of the division, 
with W. H. Davidson in charge of infor- 
mation concerning accessory and equip- 
ment lines; A. Zimmerman in charge of 
cars, trucks and motorcycles; H. H. 
Tewksbury in charge of statistics and H. 
H.: Kelly in charge of publications and 
similar work. 

One change already made effective by 
Mr. Owen concerns the statistical listing 
of passenger car exports, which are tab- 
ulated each month on the basis of value. 
Confusion in the making up of shippers’ 
export declarations, however, has been 
experienced as some exporters have de- 
clared the values to be wholesale prices, 
in some cases retail prices, and others 
have added to either of these figures the 
crating costs and freight to seaboard. 
Under the plan announced today, these 
listings are to be made hereafter as the 
wholesale factory price, with no addition 
of boxing or freight. 

Among those attending today’s meet- 
ing were John J. Palmer, Dodge Broth- 
ers; M. C. Reichert, Studebaker; Morgan 
Goetchius, General Motors Export, and 
George F. Bauer, all representing the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers Association was represented by 
Herman Duester. F. B. Caswell of Cham- 
pion and W. C. Allen of Black & Decker 
represented the Automotive Equipment 
Association, while U. A. Hicks of Indian 
appeared for the Motorcycle and Allied 
Trades Association. 





National Transport Plan 


Drafted by U. S. Chamber 


(Continued from page 734) 


acted in harmony with the general prin- 
ciples of the Transportation Act to facilitate 
consolidations by voluntary action subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The policy of connecting and coordinating 
terminal facilities, with provisions for joint 
use prescribed by the I. C. C. be applied as 
rapidly as practicable. 


In place of any attempt to deal with 
rates and other problems of regulation of 
common carriers through legislation—neces- 
sarily inelastic—such problems be handled 
by properly constituted Federal and State 
administrative agencies. 

Instead of any attempt at general reduc- 
tion at the present time the existing ad- 
ministrative agencies, under their estab- 
lished methods and with all possible dispatch 
consistent with proper study and investiga- 
tion—proceed with readjustment of relative 
freight rates. 

Congress should direct the Army engi- 
neers to make a comprehensive survey and 
present a definite plan and schedule of 
priorities for waterway development. 

To determine more fully the possibilities 
of inland waterway transport under pri- 
vate operation and thus enable the Gov- 
ernment the sooner to dispose of the lines, 
the Secretary of War be given authority 
and funds to continue operation of the barge 
lines on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers 
in accordance with good commercial 
practice. 

Waterways’ service, including through 
rail-and-water routes and rates with suit- 
able divisions of rates between the two 
types of carriers, be facilitated by public 
and private agencies wherever economically 
warranted and in the public interest. 

The policy of the Chamber, as sent to 
its members in the referendum, is based 
upon conclusions reached by six com- 
posite committees, which made an ex- 
haustive study of various aspects of the 
transportation problems during the past 
year, and upon the conclusions of the Na- 
tional Transportation Conference here 
last January, under the auspices of the 
Chamber. 

The fourteen recommendations repre- 
sent the first attempt that has been made 
to formulate a policy covering all three 
agencies of transportation—the railways, 
the highways and the waterways. They 
are the result of deliberations in which 
shippers and carriers, representatives of 
agriculture, industry, mining, banking, 
insurance and commerce have partici- 
pated as members of the committees 
which made the preliminary studies and 
of the Transportation Conference -which 
considered them. 


Wells Placed in Hands 


of Temporary Receiver 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., March 26— 
Charles H. Keith has been named tem- 
porary receiver for the Wells Corp. of 
Greenfield, Mass., by the Superior Court 
sitting here. A statemer’ given out by 
the company says that «sets exceed 
liabilities by several hun .ed thousand 
dollars. 

On a bill of equity brought against F. 
O. Wells, head of the Wells Corp. by 
the Central Union Trust Co. of New 
York, in relation to $36,000 in notes given 
by the Fisher Distributing Corp. of De- 
troit and indorsed by him, the defendant 
is temporarily enjoined from selling or 
transferring stock in F. 0. Wells, Inc., 
W.I.C.O. Electric Co. and certain other 
concerns. 

Mr. Wells, former head of the Green- 
field Tap & Die Corp., formed the Wells 
Corp. last year, merging with the Ameri- 
can Tap & Die Co., F. O. Wells, Inc., and 
the Williamsburg Manufacturing Co. 
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First Report Issued 
by Safety Committee 


Analysis Is Made of 596 Acci- 
dents Reported for First 
Two Months of Year 





NEW YORK, March 26—Chairman 
George M. Graham and his fellow mem- 
bers of the Traffic Planning and Safety 
Committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, A. B. C. Hardy, 
Edward S. Jordan, Alvan Macauley and 
George H. Pride, are demonstrating that 
through cooperation with the daily news- 
papers it is possible to compile intelli- 
gent figures as to automobile fatalities. 

Analysis of these figures shows the 
fundamental causes of accidents and 
makes possible the formulation of plans 
by the committee to make the streets 
and highways safer for both pedestrians 
and motorists. 


Newspapers Cooperating 


First results of the campaign of con- 
pilation that the committee is carrying 
on are shown in the report issued today 
from N. A. C. C. headquarters by Secre- 
tary John C. Long. This report is based 
on the fatalities of the first two months 
of 1924 as reported to the committee by 
the 114 daily newspapers in forty-seven 
States and interested organizations which 
are cooperating with the committee. 

The report shows that in January and 
February there were 596 motor vehicle 
accidents, a figure, however, that is not 
final, for a number of States and cities 
are not yet ready to release their totals. 
The count, nevertheless, is sufficient to 
enable the committee to analyze causes, 
this analysis showing that speeders were 
responsible for forty-eight of the deaths 
and skidding for thirty-three. The great 
bulk of the accidents were those in which 
the motor vehicle struck the pedestrian, 
280 fatalities of this type being reported. 
In 130 of these cases the person struck 
was jay-walking or otherwise violating 
traffic regulations. 


150 Children Killed 


The committee finds that 150 children 
were killed on the highways in the two 
months, which, it says, points to the need 
for better guardianship of child life. 
Twenty of these cases were due to coast- 
ing on the streets, which demonstrates 
the need for setting aside streets for 
play, if more playgrounds are not avail- 
able, and the necessity for safety educa- 
tion in the schools. 

Vermont leads the nation in traffic 
safety, the committee reports, not one 
automobile fatality having occurred 1 
the State during the first two months of 
1924. Ten cities also have clean records: 
Astoria, Ore.; Bangor, Me.; Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Evanston, IIl.; Haverhill, Mass.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Nashua, N. H.; Pueblo, 
Col., and Springfield, Ill. New York 
had the greatest number of automobile 
fatalities, 120. Chicago had 69; Los An- 
geles 45, Philadelphia 43, and Detroit 34. 
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° 12,614 in January and 8,851 in February wagons as being $887,360, compared with 
Overseas Shipments of 1923. Truck exports declined some- revised figures for Paes 1923, on 


° what from the January total. In Feb- the same items of $710,017. On auto- 
pe of Cars Stull Mount ruary they aggregated 1704 compared mobiles and motorcycles, February, 1924, 


with 2845 in January and 1698 in Feb- the collected tax was $6,839,030, con- 








-" During February 13,329 Were rvuary of last year. Details of the ship- trasted to $5,886,852, and on automobile 
C 4 wish ments are given in the table published accessories and parts in February, 1924, 
Exported ompared wit below. $2,129,971, compared with February, 1923, 
12,614 in January nena of $3,476,269. 
’ Compared with other industries, the 
a iaaiiiiiie Meenas a , Tax Collections Fell automobile industry, with one excep- 
Ww , Mare — Reports tion, pays the largest excise income tax. 
me of the Automotive Division of the Bu- from February of 1923 The exception in February was the to- 
fety reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce WASHINGTON, March 25—Collection bacco industry, paying a tax cf $24,348,- 
bile show that passenger car exports con- of excise taxes from the automobile in- 900; automobiles, $9,856,363; theatres, 
rdy, tinued their upward trend during Febru- dustry during February, 1924, totaled $6,738,627 and jewelry, watches, etc., $2,- 
and ary. An advance is shown over Janu- $9,856,363, compared with $10,073,139 in 674,502. 
hat ary sit ig — — — of February, 1923, representing a decrease 
ws- the preceding December and of January of $216,776. 
elli- of 1923 by a substantial figure. A The excise tax figures for the eight SERVICES FOR C. W. NICHOLS 
es, marked increase over February of last months ending March 1, 1924, show that DETROIT, March 22—Services for 
the | year is indicated. automobile manufacturers from July 1, Charles W. Nichols, a director and coun- 
and In the first two months of this year, 1923, to Feb. 29, paid a total excise tax sel for the Motor Wheel Corp. and the 
lans according to the records of the division, of $104,622,648, against $89,515,620, col- Duplex Truck Co. and attorney for Olds 
ects there have been 25,943 passenger cars lected for the corresponding period of Motors Works, were held in Lansing this 
ans exported compared with 14,891 in the 1923. week. Mr. Nichols was one of the lead- 
like period a year ago. Figures of the Internal Revenue Bu- ing members of the Lansing bar. His 


During February, 13,329 passenger reau for February this year show the death followed a short illness from pneu- 
cars were shipped overseas as against collected tax on automobile trucks and monia. 
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Manufacturers Form 
Battery Association 


D. H. Keiiy Is Elected President 
at Organization Meeting 


Held in Chicago 


CHICAGO, March 25—Eighteen bat- 
tery manufacturers were represented at 
the organization meeting of the Battery 
Manufacturers Association held at the 
Congress Hotel. The need of supporting 
the battery dealer in constructive mer- 
chandising methods was the key note of 
the meeting, the basic idea of charging 
for battery service being unanimously fa- 
vored. 

To attain this ideal in the individual 
battery shop, it was also brought out 
that local associations of battery men 
should be fostered and that advertising 
copy directed to the dealer should deal 
with this question, while advertising to 
the car owner should serve to educate 
the public to pay a fair price for good 
service rendered. 

A resolution was passed requesting the 
management of the National Automotive 
Service Convention to set aside one day 
of the May meeting in Detroit for the 
discussion of problems relating to elec- 
trical service. 

A membership committee was ap- 
pointed and their recommendation as to 
membership was approved. Active mem- 
bers shall be those manufacturers who 
actually make plates and assemble them 
into completed storage batteries. Asso- 
ciate members shall be composed of man- 
ufacturing companies allied with the 
storage battery industry, not eligible to 
active membership. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, D. H. Kelly, U. S. L. Battery 
Corp.; first vice-president, R. B. Crane, 
Cooper Storage Battery Corp.; second 
vice-president, R. D. Mowry, Universal 
Battery Co.; treasurer, T. A. Bartlett, 
Cole Battery Corp.; secretary, C. A. Eng- 
lert, Englert Manufacturing Corp., and 
directors, F. V. Brown, Amplus Storage 
Battery Co., and A. R. Campbell, Wright 
Battery Co. 





Ames Holden Tire Report 


Shows Deficit for Year 


MONTREAL, QUE., March 25—In 
spite of a 18 per cent increase in sales 
volume last year, profits of the Ames 
Holden Tire & Rubber Co. were consid- 
erably curtailed due to competitive con- 
ditions in the industry. The trading 
profits for the year amounted to $103,102 
which through deductions was reduced to 
a deficit of $39,464. The profit and loss 
surplus at the time of organization 
amounting to $25,915 was applied against 
this deficit, leaving a debit balance of 
$13,458. 

Current assets are reported at $266,388 
in excess of current liabilities. The bal- 
ance sheet for the first year since the 
company’s reorganization shows total 


assets of $1,960,679. Accounts receivable 
total $75,552. Among the liabilities, in- 
come bonds are shown at $1,048,000, and 
first mortgage bonds at $250,000. Ac- 
counts payable stand at $161,097. Cus- 
tomers’ paper under discount and other 
contingent liabilities amount to $26,549. 

President A. J. Nesbitt states that in 
view of conditions prevailing during the 
past year, the directors regard the earn- 
ings for the year as not unsatisfactory. 
He says: 

Inventories are current, commitments 
favorable, merchandise turnover adequate and 
the company’s working capital improved over 
the beginning of the year, while bank loans, 
which in June stood at $300,000, fell to 
$19,000 at the close of the year’s operations. 
While 1924 is expected to see a continuation 
of intense competition, with minimum prices, 
your directors look forward to a not un- 
profitable year. 


Tire Makers Ask Dealers 
to Give Data on Stocks 


NEW YORK, March 24—Carrying out 
its plan of inventorying the stocks of the 
retailers, the Rubber Association of 
America has sent a questionnaire to 120,- 
000 tire dealers asking for authentic data 
as to the number of pneumatics and 
solids and inner tubes on their shelves. 
It is expected that all of the returns will 
be-in by April 10. 

Approved by the National Automobile 
Tire Dealers Association, which is coop- 
erating with the Rubber Association, this 
statistical activity should be of material 
assistance to manufacturers in enabling 
them to plan their production schedules. 
When the new system is working and 
quarterly reports secured, comparisons 
will be possible that will benefit both 
maker and dealer. 

In the questionnaire sent out the tire 
dealer is asked to report not only his 
stock on hand but also inform the Tire 
Manufacturers Division, which is con- 
ducting the survey, if accessories are also 
sold; if gasoline and oil are handled; if 
general hardware is sold; if automobiles 
are sold; if tires are vulcanized and if 
tires and tubes constitute the major part 
of the sales. 





Salesmen First in List 
of Paige-Jewett Buyers 


DETROIT, March 25—Sales of Paige 
and Jewett cars in February, according 
to occupational classification of buyers, 
show salesmen leading, with 11 per cent 
of the total. Mill workers, machinists, 
mechanics, etc., are the second largest 
purchasers, with 10.5 per cent. Percent- 
age of sales listed’ as going to farmers 
is 4.6 per cent, this being eighth on the 
list. Other buyers are classified as fol- 
lows: 


v 
re) 
v 
re) 


Executives ..... 6.7 Civil Service..... 1.9 
Merchants .....- 6.6 Taxi-Livery 1.9 
Real Estate...... 6.5 EE re 1.6 
Building Trades. 6.3 Garage Men..... 1.6 
Women ........«.-- 5.4 Bankers-Brokers. 1.4 
Physicians ...... 3.7 eee 9 
CLOPKS  ...o.c0s cceve 3.3 oe. ae 7 
Groceries-Meats.. 2.7 Teachers-Clergy. .5 
Railroad Men.... 2.6 | eee 4 
Engineers ....... 2.6 Miscellaneous ... 4.3 
Hotel-Restaurant 2.3 Occupation not 

Serer 2.2 OO “asia chee 7.8 
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Activities Extended 
by American Bosch 


Has Added Production of Starting 
and Lighting Units in Last 
Four Months 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., March 24— 
Analyzing the annual report of the 
American Bosch Magneto Co. for 1923 
which shows net profit of $94,075 in com- 
parison with $2,332 in 1922, President A. 
T. Murray announces that the value of 
the company’s various products—mag- 
netos, battery sets, motors and starting 
and lighting motors—was $10,081,439 in 
1923, against $7,621,240 the preceding 
year. 

This represents the manufacture of 
137,123 magnetos, 234,891 battery sets, 
146,622 motors and 150,337 starting and 
lighting generators. An appreciable in- 
crease in production over 1922, when the 
figures were 81,098, 94,763, 97,370 and 
104,587 respectively. 

Mr. Murray, in his letter to stockhold- 
ers, tells how the company has altered its 
manufacturing policies in the last three 
years, in which time it has added battery 
ignition and starting and lighting to its 
magneto business, which formerly was 
its only activity. This change has great- 
ly broadened the company’s prospective 
market. 

“During the last four months we have 
added the production of starting and 
lighting units to our other activities,” 
says President Murray. “Heretofore, all 
of the Bosch starting and lighting units 
were manufactured by Gray & Davis, the 
Bosch company receiving a commission 
for the sale of these units. In addition 
to this, we are now manufacturing start- 
ing and lighting units at Springfield, and 
this branch of our activities indicates 
satisfactory possibilities.” 





Paige Officials Visit 
_ States and Make Report 


DETROIT, March 26—A summary of 
reports by Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 
executives in several sections of the 
United States indicates general prosper- 
ity in 1924, says H. M. Jewett, president. 
Vice-president F. L. Jewett, who is on 
the Pacific Coast, reports that business 
in that section is booming, and S. L. 
Depew, controller of the company, after 
examination of conditions in the trade 
territories of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, declares that the outlook 
is excellent. 

Henry Krohn, vice-president in charge 
of sales, after a tour of the Central 
West, says that, while business will not 
reach boom proportions due to wheat 
prices and market conditions, it will dou- 
ble last year’s. 

C. B. Gaunt, following a trip South, 
reports conditions improved generally in 
that section, and that better prices for 
cotton, tobacco and other products have 
opened up a good market for cars. 
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Freight Rate Relief 
Denied 3 Shippers 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Refuses to Make Reductions 
to Pacific Coast 


WASHINGTON, March 26 — Com- 
plaints of the Moreland Motor Truck Co., 
Chevrolet Motor Co. and the Fageol Mo- 
tors Co. that freight rates from the East 
to the Pacific Coast were prejudicial to 
their interests have been dismissed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which 
has refused to reduce various commodity 
rates affecting parts used by the western 
plants of these companies. 

The concerns having plants at Bur- 
bank, Oakland and San _ Francisco, 
charged that they were forced to pay a 
prejudicial rate on gasoline engines and 
motor truck axles in carload lots from 
points in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan 
and Wisconsin consigned to California 
destinations. 


Cite Panama Canal Rates 


They declared that from 60 to 75 per 
cent of the west-bound movement of mo- 
tor truck engines and axles move 
through the Panama Canal under a com- 
modity rate of $2.35 per cwt. and asked 
that the rail rates on these commodities 
be equalized with the water rates. 

The companies stated in their bill of 
complaint that not only are the rail rates 
too high but are changed so frequently 
as to be hard to keep track of. On March 
15, 1918, the rate on gasoline engines and 
axles was $1.92 from New York, $1.87 
from Buffalo, $1.82 from Detroit, and 
$1.77 from Chicago. On June 25, 1918, 
the rates were increased to $3.20, $3.12, 
$3.085, and $2.955 respectively. On July 
1, 1922, the rates were reduced to $2.88, 
$2.81, $2.73, and $2.66 respectively. 

This last rate the companies contended 
is fair and is in line with the water-rates. 
Under the last named rate, however, the 
Commission at that time designated a 
minimum car load as being 30,000 Ib., 
which in actual application, the compa- 
nies pointed out, results in a freight rate 
In excess of $3.035 per cwt. 


Ask Lower Carload Weight 


The plea of the manufacturers was 
that the minimum car load weight be 
reduced, or that the rate be lowered if 
the 30,000 lb. minimum must prevail. 
They pointed out that on June 1, 1922, a 
rate of $2.61, minimum 30,000, was estab- 
lished on machinery from points in the 
Cincinnati, Ohio group, including De- 
troit, and that this rate was further re- 
duced to $2.35 on Nov. 30, 1922. 

In ruling unfavorably against the 
three companies the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decared that the rail rates 
could not be made competitive with the 
Water rate through the Panama Canal 
and that the increases in rates on their 
commodities were no greater than on 


those made on many other water com- 
petitive articles. 





GOVERNMENT FILMS 
STORY OF BATTERY 


WASHINGTON, March 26—The 
principles of operation of the auto- 
mobile storage battery have been 
explained in a new industrial mo- 
tion picture, prepared under the di- 
rection of the Department of In- 
terior, with the cooperation of the 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 

The film, known as “The Story 
of a Storage Battery,” illustrates 
vividly all details in the construc- 
tion, its workings and its proper 
care. The film will be loaned free 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, upon 
request to the Bureau of Mines Ex- 
periment Station. It will be avail- 
able for release after April 1. 











In dismissing the complaint, and deny- 
ing the relief sought, the Commission 
compared the earnings per car and per 
car-mile under the present rates with 
earnings under the rates on machinery, 
structural steel, and similar commodities 
and declared there was no discrimination 
against the truck manufacturers who 
lodged the complaint. 





Fred Van Sicklen Dies; 
Was Long in Industry 


CHICAGO, March 22—Fred Van Sick- 
len, brother of Norton H. Van Sicklen, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Apperson Bros. Automobile Co., died 
here last evening. 

Mr. Van Sicklen was one of the best 
known men in the automotive industry 
and devoted the greater part of his time 
to automotive advertising. He was star 
advertising man with Motor Age back in 
the days of 1905. 

He was connected at one time with the 
Critchfield Advertising Agency at De- 
troit and later on formed the Murray- 
Van Sicklen Co. of Chicago. 

For several years Mr. Van Sicklen has 
devoted most of his time to the selling of 
motor cars, particularly Fords. His last 
connection was with the Bunnell Motor 
Co., Ford dealer at Gary, Ind. Mr. Van 
Sicklen was about 55 years old. 





Hoepli Will Represent 
Argentina at Congress 


WASHINGTON, March 25—The ap- 
pointment of M. H. Hoepli, assistant 
chief of the Automotive Division of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
as an honorary life member of the Ar- 
gentina Touring Club is announced. The 
club has a membership of more than 
10,000 active members. 

The purpose of the appointment, the 
Government has been advised, is that he 
may be one of the three representatives 
of that organization to attend the World 
Motor Congress at Detroit in May, as an 
official accredited representative of the 
Argentina Touring Club. 
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Disadvantages Seen 
in Using U. S. Boats 
Traffic Managers Not Enthusiastic 


Over Interstate Commerce 
Commission Order 





DETROIT, March 24—Enforcement of 
section 28 of the shipping act under an 
order issued by the Interstate Commerce ~ 
Commission, effective May 20, held the 
attention of traffic managers of the auto- 
mobile industry at their monthly m-et- 
ing here. 

Under this order, which covers all com- 
modities except grain, the railroads are 
required to correct tariffs, making rates 
to seaboard on exports lower than on do- 
mestic traffic. The lower export rate is 
to apply only when it is shown that ship- 
ments actually go aboard American ves- 
sels. If shipped on foreign vessels the 
higher domestic rail rates and port 
charges are to apply. Owing to boxing 
and heavy loading of automobiles for ex- 
port, the rail rates are on a lower basis 
than for domestic shipments. 


Fear Hampering of Shipments 


While the meeting appreciated the 
stated purpose of this law to develop 
American shipping through preferential 
rail rates, doubt was expressed that this 
result would follow; furthermore, that 
the service required for American ex- 
ports of automobiles, if they were con- 
fined to American ships, would be seri- 
ously hampered. The matter is deemed 
of great importance in view of efforts 
now being made to develop the foreign 
trade of the industry. 

Reports indicate that shipping inter- 
ests generally throughout the country 
are very much aroused over the enforce- 
ment of this section and that while the 
Shipping Board indicates ability to han- 
dle American exports, it is felt that in 
actual practice American manufacturers 
would find themselves considerably ham- 
pered in getting the required service and 
in having a choice of sailings so as to 
take advantage of prompt dispatch from 
seaboard in either foreign or American 
ships. 


Special Committee Named 


E. N. Hodges, Hupp Motor Car Corp., 
P. G. Findlay, Dodge Brothers and M. 
Goetchius, General Motors Export Co., 
were appointed a special committee to 
give the question further consideration. 

Production reports indicate that the 
industry is continuing during March the 
heavy production reported in February. 

The following companies were repre- 
sented at the meeting: 

Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Dodge Brothers, 
Durant, Flint, General Motors Truck Co., 
Haynes, Hupp, Lincoln, Maxwell, Oakland, 
Paige, Pierce-Arrow, Reo, Studebaker, Willys- 
Overland and White; auso Alfred H. Swayne, 
vice-president General Motors Corp.; H. 
Deuster, Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association and J. S. Marvin of the National 
Automobile Chambers of Commerce, chair- 
man of the Conference 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








Courtney Johnson Joins Gardner 


Courtney Johnson has resigned as :s- 
sistant general manager of the Dort Mo- 
tor Car Co. to join the Gardner Motor 
Co., Inc. Mr. Johnson has been con- 
nected with the Dort company for nine 
.years, becoming assistant general man- 
ager about a year ago. His successor 
at the Dort plant has not yet been se- 
lected. 


Kelvie Manages Flint Branch 


Russell M. Kelvie, assistant to General 
Manager N. H. Van Sicklen of the Apper- 
son Brothers Automobile Co., has re- 
signed to become manager of the Min- 
neapolis branch of the Flint Motor Co. 
Mr. Kelvie had been with the Apperson 
company for twelve years and during 
the last three years has had charge of 
advertising in connection with his duties 
as assistant to the general manager. As 
factory sales manager he had charge of 
distribution. 


Changes with Lees Bradner Co. 


Glenn Muffly has resigned as sales 
manager of the Lees Bradner Co. of 
Cleveland and will open his own office in 
Chicago to do consulting work in the 
building and distribution of automotive 
and mechanical products. He will con- 
tinue to act as counsel for the Lees Brad- 
ner Co. Ira D. Grove will succeed him as 
sales manager. For the last ten years, 
Mr. Grove has been connected with the 
Landis Tool Co. as sales representative in 
the Detroit and Cleveland territories. 
D. D. Button, formerly consulting pro- 
duction engineer at the Muncie Products 
Division of the General Motors Corp., has 
taken up his duties as works manager of 
the Lees Bradner Co. 


Parker Organizes Company 


John E. Parker, formerly factory man- 
ager of the Spencer-Smith Machine Co., 
has organized a company to take over the 
American Bell & Foundry Co., North- 
ville, Mich., the new company to be 
known as the Bell Furnace & Manufac- 
turing Co. Mr. Parker has been iden- 
tified with the industry from its earliest 
days, having been connected with Max- 
well-Briscoe, Dayton Engineering Labo- 
ratories Co, and Olds Motors Works. 


Haid Is Victor Motors Official 


George F. Haid has resigned the city 
counselorship of St. Louis to become 
vice-president of Victor Motors, Inc., 
maker of the Victor line of trucks in that 
city. 


Baughman Is Southeastern Agent 


E. H. Baughman has been appointed 
southeastern representative of the Cin- 
cinnati Ball Crank Co., with headquar- 
ters in the Bona Allen Building, Atlanta, 


Ga. Mr. Baughman for ten years was 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Ozburn & Asbestos Co. of Atlanta 
and for two terms served as president of 
the Southern Equipment Jobbers Asso- 
ciation. 


Garrick Elected Auditor 


James H. Garrick, formerly head of 
the factory planning department of the 
defunct Mitchell Motors Co., Racine, 
Wis., has been elected to the new posi- 
tion of general auditor of the Racine 
Horseshoe Tire Co., Racine. He has been 
manager of the cost department for some 
time. 2 


Widkow with Keystone Forging 


Fred C. Widkow, formerly eastern 
sales manager of J. H. Williams & Co., 
has been named eastern sales manager 
of the Keystone Forging Co. of North- 
umberland, Pa. He will be in full charge 
of the sales in both the special and stand- 
ard forging departments for the eastern 
division and will make his headquarters 
at the plant. 


T. S. Overman Resigns 


T. S. Overman has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Detroit Gear & Machine 
Co. In the future, C. Burke, formerly 
assistant superintendent, and A. Schiller 
will each have charge of a number of 
departments. 


Freeman Is Hupp Engineer 


L. C. Freeman, formerly executive en- 
gineer of the Maxwell and Chalmers 
companies, has joined the Hupp Motor 
Car Corp. engineering staff. Mr. Free- 
man’s resignation from the Maxwell and 
Chalmers companies became effective sev- 
eral weeks ago. 


Carter Associated with Erickson Co. 


Zenas W. Carter, who has completed 
the special bus promotion program of 
the White Motor Co. is now associated 
with the Erickson Co., New York adver- 
tising agency. 


Pendock Addresses Students 


Charles W. Pendock, president and 
general manager of the LeRoi Co., manu- 
facturer of gasoline engines, Milwaukee, 
addressed the student agricultural en- 
gineers of the University of Wisconsin 
on “Gas Engine Design and Operation” 
at their March session at Madison. 


Simonds Succeeds Anderson 


J. E. Simonds, formerly Chicago 
branch manager of the Duplex Engine 
Governor Co. of Brooklyn, has assumed 
charge of the Detroit branch, succeeding 
Cc. A. Anderson, resigned. 


Nearly 110,000 Tires 
Made Daily in Akron 


Greatest Increase Is in Larger 
Sizes and Balloons, Latter 
Reaching 6000 


AKRON, March 25—The last few 
weeks have witnessed a gradual climbing 
in the production figures of many of the 
tire companies here, and output closely 
approaches the 110,000 a day mark which 
the Akron district produced at about 
this time last year. 

While all production has been mount- 
ing, the largest percentage increase in 
production lies in the balloon tire and the 
larger sizes. 

It is reported that the balloon tire out- 
put is well over the 6000 tire a day mark 
for the entire industry, while the output 
of this type was in the neighborhood of 
3500 a day two months ago. 

Increased demand for pneumatic truck 
and bus tires has been responsible for a 
constant increase in the production of 
the larger size tires. It is estimated 
that the large tire consumption is 25 per 
cent greater than a year ago. 





Committee Tells Views 
on Merchant Marine Act 


WASHINGTON, March 26—Represen- 
tatives of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce in the form of a 
special committee made up of export 
managers and including James S. Marvin, 
manager of the Traffic Department of 
the N. A. C. C., appeared before the 
Shipping Board today to discuss Section 
28 of the Merchant Marine Act. The 
committee was of the opinion that under 
the Act American bottoms would not be 
able to care for the business. 

In reply Edward P. Farley, chairman 
of the Shipping Board, declared that if 
there are any ports to which the auto- 
mobile industry ships goods where the 
Board does not have a service, that such 
a service will be installed. With this as- 
surance the automobile men will meet 
the Board’s traffic department chief to- 
morrow to outline their needs. 





Clucas Moves Offices 


William J. Clucas, district manager of 
the Lancaster Steel Products Corp., 4 
General Motors subsidiary, has moved his 
office from Buffalo to the Leader Build- 
ing, Cleveland. 


Federal Appoints Ingersoll 


George B. Ingersoll, a member of the 
firm of Ingersoll & Allen, patent attor- 
neys, has been appointed chief engineer 
of the Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit. 
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Store Door Delivery 


Survey Is Completed 


American Railway Express, How- 
ever, Denies Planning to 


Handle All Business 





NEW YORK, March 26—Officials of 
the American Railway Express Co. deny 
reports that the company in conjunction 
with railroad interests is planning the 
formation of a nation-wide company 
which would take charge of all of the 
less-than-carload freight handled by the 
different railroads in various cities of 
the country, and which would mean that 
hundreds of existing trucking concerns 
which are doing this work would have to 
look elsewhere for business. 

These reports originated in a very 
complete history of the store door move- 
ment which was completed a month ago 
by a committee of American Railway 
Express Co. officials. The purpose of 
the report was to provide the express 
company with all information relative to 
store door delivery or 1. c. |. freight in 
those places in the United States where 
it is practiced and in England and Can- 
ada. 


Report Was For Company’s Use 


It was not intended that the report 
should be made public, but rather it was 
to serve for the express company’s own 
purposes. 

While the report implies that if the 
store door delivery system of handling 
l.¢. 1. freight is adopted, the most effi- 
cient way to operate it would be to have 
one national organization that could 
function in this capacity throughout the 
entire country, the report does not con- 
tain any recommendations to the effect 
that the American Railway Express Co. 
should take on work of this character or 
that steps leading to that end should be 
taken. The report is merely one of in- 
formation and no action on it has been 
taken by the officials of the express com- 
pany, nor is it known whether any such 
action will ever be taken. 

The express company states that in 
making the investigation, which is ex- 
tended over a period of one year, it is 
but making its own investigation on a 
movement that has been discussed by the 
railroads and all traffic organizations 


a or less generally since the fall of 


Railroads Want Trucking Done 


During the last two years many of the 
pends have expressed themselves as 
avorable to store door delivery, but 
have gone on record as stating that the 
railroads themselves are not desirous of 
— Into the trucking field. A few of 
ioe nt expressed the view that store 
len elivery should be handled by some 
Sg gm yr capable of func- 
hee “toed ry of the cities and towns 


he thoroughness with which the 
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ment manufacturers were at their peak. 
Collections continue to be excellent, 


per cent. 





BUSINESS OF M, A. M. A. MEMBERS IN FEBRUARY 
REACHED TOTAL OF $47,875,000 


NEW YORK, March 26—Reports from members of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers Association show that sales in February decreased 6.18 per cent from 
the January total—$47,875,000 in comparison with $51,028,000. This February showing, 
however, is about on a par with the corresponding month last year, when the equip- 


February’s past due accounts showing a 
decrease of 3.59 per cent from January, while notes outstanding increased 10.88 


The following table presents the sales by members of the association, the total 
past due accounts and notes held for 1923 and the first two months of 1924: 


Total Per Cent Total Per Cent Total Notes Per Cent 
1924 Sales Change Past Due Change Outstanding Change 
January .... $51,028,000 17.87 Inc. $1,698,500 39.23 Dec. $744,950 14.82 Dec. 
February 47,875,000 6.18 Dec. 1,637,524 3.59 Dec. 826,000 10.88 Inc. 
1923 
January 45,451,950 30.94 Inc. 2,469,950 29.33 Dec. 1,945,850 2.11 Inc. 
February ... 48,518,700 6.75 Inc. 2,741,100 10.82 Inc. 1,981,950 1.86 Inc. 
ere 59,428,800 22.49 Inc. 2,129,350 22.32 Dec. 1,929,300 2.66 Dec. 
MEE dcacnek 61,647,050 4.00 Inc. 3,313,150 8.05 Inc. 1,839,350 5.00 Dec. 
EO Te 58,409,550 5.25 Dec. 1,982,750 14.28 Dec. 1,140,150 38.00 Dec. 
Ce ékvanwe 58,067,500 059 Dec. 2,191,150 10.55 Inc. 1,111,970 2.47 Dec. 
AL 8\p Awana 48,536,700 16.40 Dec. 2,313,400 5.60 Inc. 1,424,450 28.10 Inc. 
August ..... 50,264,100 3.50 Inc. 2,382,370 7.00 Inc. 1,132,250 20.00 Dec. 
September .. 46,222,650 8.04 Dec. 3,583,000 50.39 Inc. 1,322,550 16.80 Inc. 
October ..... 53,803,350 16.50 Inc. 2,857,450 20.00 Dec. 1,094,500 17.00 Dec. 
November ... 51,634,670 4.20 Dec. 2,524,850 13.17 Dec. 1,163,800 5.95 Inc. 
December ... 43,289,950 17.00 Dec. 2,795,300 11.00 Inc. 874,550 25.00 Dec. 








American Railway Express Co. has car- 
ried out its investigation is shown by the 
personnel of the committee, which is as 
follows: J. F. Baker, general manager, 
of Los Angeles; W. E. Beckner, general 
manager, Cincinnati; H. E. Cartwright, 
assistant to the vice-president, New York 
City; C. L. Chase, general manager, St. 
Louis; L. R. Gwyn, special assistant to 
the president in New York City, and 
W. W. Owens, general manager, Wash- 
ington. 


Winton May Build Car 
Having Diesel Engine 

CLEVELAND, March 25—Alexander 
Winton, producer of the Winton prior 
to the discontinuance of manufacturing 
operations, may re-enter the production 
field with a car equipped with a Diesel 
type engine and selling at a much lower 
price than the old Winton, according to 
reports here. Mr. Winton and his family 
went to New York for a short vacation 
the third week in March, and his plans 
are not likely to be announced before 
his return. 

The Diesel engine works of the Winton 
Co. has not been affected by the difficul- 
ties of the automobile company, and Mr. 
Winton, it is reported, is interested in 
attempts that are being made to adapt 
the Diesel type of poppet valve engine, 
successfully used in motor boats, to the 
automobile. 





MACK TO INCREASE STOCK 


NEW YORK, March 27—Stockholders 
of Mack Trucks, Inc., have authorized an 
increase in the company’s authorized 
common stock from 320,000 to 500,000 
shares. At the annual meeting, held yes- 
terday, all retiring directors were re- 
elected. 


Each Balloon Maker 
to Issue Own Table 


NEW YORK, March 26—At a meeting 
of the executive committee Tire Manu- 
facturers’ Division, Rubber Association 
of America, held here today, it was de- 
cided that no table of inflation pressures 
for balloon tires will be issued by the 
association. 

Each manufacturer will be expected to 
prepare his own table, based on the de- 
flection of the tire for the particular load 
it carries. The recommended deflection 
probably will be 22 per cent. This action 
is understood to have become necessary 
because one of the large tire manufac- 
turers favors a six-ply tire, which re- 
quires a higher inflation pressure than 
the four-ply balloons which most other 
tire makers are marketing. 

It has been tacitly agreed that a 90- 
day limit will be placed on the standard 
guarantee for balloon tires, but details 
of this plan are not yet settled and the 
plan is subject to approval by all mem- 
bers of the Tire Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion, 


Rims and Balloon Tires 
Discussed by Willshaw 


BUFFALO, March 24—Harry Will- 
shaw of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. 
read a paper on the relation of drop base 
rims to the balloon tire at the meeting of 
the local section of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers here this evening. 
Lighter weight, lower cost, one-piece 
construction and ease of tire changing, 
are among the advantages claimed. 

Much time was spent by those present 
in examining rims of this type and tires 
made to fit them. 
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General Motors Sees 
No Saturation Point 


—_ 


With Completion of Projects 
Under Way It Will Have 
1,300,000 Capacity 


(Continued from page 736) 
results in more effective handling of capacity 
already created, 

The net increase in reserve for plant de- 
preciation and obsolescence was $12,420,896. 
The difference between the total ($27,294,000) 
and the increase in depreciation reserves 
($12,420,896) or $14,873,104, represents the ad- 
ditional amount of capital permanently 
invested. 

The corporation at the close of the 
year was employing $438,526,676 net 
capital, an increase of $32,566,951, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

For the first time the annual report 
deals specifically with its investments in 
affiliated and miscellaneous companies. 
This total is $60,796,034 and consists of 
securities of companies not consolidated 
in the accounts of the corporation. A 
schedule of these investments and the 
value at which they are carried on the 
books of the corporation follow: 


Shares 
Common Investment 
Fisher Body Corp......... 360,480 $32,151,825 
General Motors Accept- 
Ae rr ee 60,000 7,500,000 
General Motors Building 
ESS c itches eesesapabee 68% ces 7,929,834 
Investments in housing 
NS RET e eee ee PT Ee 8,297,309 
Managers Securities Co... ...... 1,377,500 
General Leather Co....... 10,000 1,250,000 
Doehler Die-Casting Co.. 4,000 800,000 
Preferred 
Doehler Die-Casting Co.. 4,000 200,000 
WIIBCENANODUG 2.26. cece es ccoeee 1,289,565 
Total investment............. $60,796,034 


The record of earnings for the fifteen 
years of operation shows that in that 
time net sales reached the total of $3,- 
690,240,502, with net earnings of $311,- 
048,655. Preferred dividends have 
amounted to $40,058,863, and common 
dividends to $270,989,792. Cash divi- 
dends to the amount of $122,327,219 have 
been paid on the common stock, while 
$148,662,573 of earnings have been re- 
invested in the business. 


Housing Subsidiaries Formed 


The demand for houses for employees 
has been such as to cause the corpora- 
tion to create four housing subsidiaries 
at different points and to make invest- 
ments in two additional companies for 
the purpose of meeting the demand for 
homes. During the year the investment 
in these properties has not materially 
altered, except that, through arrange- 
ments made with the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., $2,750,000 was borrowed and 
used to repay in part the General Mo- 
tors Corp. for advances made. 

Discussing the realigning of the prod- 
ucts during 1923, in order to prevent 
price conflicts among the various car 
manufacturing units, the report states 
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G. M. C. REPORTS CURRENT ASSETS OF $219,901,286 
AND CURRENT LIABILITIES OF $79,150,704 


NEW YORK, March 26—The condensed consolidated balance sheet of the 
General Motors Cory. as of Dec. 31, 1923 and 1922 is as follows: 


ASSETS 

Current and Working Assets: Dec. 31, 1923 Dec. 31, 1922 
Cash in banke and.on Nand... 2.2)... .ccccccscccece $47,069,804.57 $27 ,872,722.92 
United States Government Bonds.............6+660 seecvsecees 3,950.00 
PUMPCRORIED: GODUPIEIOGS) 5% 0 occcccnoccsobersccseesecnn 9,817.55 29,618.10 

Sight drafts with bills of lading attached, and 
C. O. D. Items.......... cee erreecrovvesvevene 13,283,706.86 13,179,664.05 
ROCESS PODDIVMID onc chcoc cites cowtocdecseusosereoen 3,452,273.91 4,455,042.33 


Accounts receivable and trade acceptances, less 
reserve for doubtful accounts (in 1923, 





$1,663,274.73; in 1922, $1,431,143.55)............ 15,820,019.32 15,921 ,934.93 
Inventories at cost or market, whichever is lower.. 138,678,131.38 117,417,823.05 
EFI PIO er er nt, ree 1,587 ,532.94 1,358,404,98 

Total current and working assets............... $219,901 ,286.53 $180,239,160.36 





Fixed Assets 
Investment in affiliated and miscellaneous com- 








DOING) OE CRROOTB OCG Ss isc iso ccccccs ocnvcccec cise $60,796,034.98 57 
General Motors Corporation stocks held in treasury 5,046,322.62 4 Sore aee-ce 
Real Estate, plants and equipment................ 276,576,055.68 255,207,970.82 
Cr ee ee re eee 8,363,207.59 3,947,794.49 
DOOR, DIONNE, CEO. occ cc cet ccccccedeccetinee’s 22,440,811.06 22,370,811.06 
MII 5.5 55's. 51.5.6 nab 9ibys dp Cheb oe Belew ook $373,222,431.93 $342,095,873.74 
FONE III 266.506 05555 oo nalbntbebaviedo eiab aie eeiee $593,123,718.46 $522,335,034.10 





LIABILITIES, RESERVES AND CAPITAL 
Current Liabilities: 








I 5056 ux siip ar cr HON ANS ina wine Belek d vole 
aN I y's 5 6d. ds ach eiicsb lo Aldine SMO Siar +o bery sy tig sr 
Taxes, payrolls and sundries accrued not due..... 19,430,546.06 16,166 563.70 
I oon ccs cee Ganka yeah caemmen keer nines 8,272,586.05 1,650,821.93 
Accrued dividends on debenture and preferred stock 1,148,054.71 1;133,096.23 
Total GCurPent HAdIMNRIOS. ..6.06cccncccscccscees $79, 150,704.86 $53,762,923.06 
Purchase money Mortgages.........cecceccccccssvecece $1,218,055.20 $1,279,750.12 


Purchase money notes, account Fisher Body Corpora- 





























eee ID 5 SENS Ve UA DS cb kaaecedbass.  inshuwace'scs 1,000,000.00 
$1,218,055.20 $2,279,750.12 
moe i 
preciation of real estate, plants and ui 
Employes’ investment fund = A Se ee ; meres say te oT as 96050 
Sundry contingencies ............-............ 7,538,435.54 7,016,667.35 
Eo  xuins snvessebvavackcvbavewenss "914, 344,098. 
perean Kaeser ee 1,914,705.69 1,344,098.70 
NE ID iste skaten ates Oorin gow odes evaded eadewe $74,228,281.98 $60,332,635.66 
eg Stock: 
ebenturé stock 7 per CONnt.....ccsccccccvccenvece 
Mebenture StOCK 6 MOF COME. 0... ccvcccvccecccccece tyes #3301 000.00 
Preferred stock 6 per cent........................ 16, 183,400.00 16, 183,400.00 
Common stock, no par value (at $10 per share).... 206,463,270.00 205, 577,500.00 
Common stock ($100 par value) .............. ys 700.00 "700.00 
BE POTTER eT r re 
Interest ae stockholders in subsidiary com- sbarsinaneeeas natant ee: 
panies wi respect to capital and surplus.... 
Surplus over and above $10 per share of no = apt parser pennant 
OR ee Oe ets 120,699,299.66 89,936,863.08 
Total Capital Stock and Surplus............... $438,526,676.42 $405,959,725.26 
Total Liabilities, Reserves and Capital.......... $593,123,718.46 $522,335,034.10 
that this was an absolute necessity which in appearance, must be given proper weight 
manifestly resulted in a considerable loss and be recognized from time to time by 
in profits in the last half of the changes of more or less major character. 
: year. 
Continuing, the report states: On the other hand, it is not believed that 
it will be essential in any one year to make 
The development and bringing into produc- as complete a realignment of products as was 


tion on a quantity basis of an entire line of required during the year 1922. 
new models by each of the motor car divi- ; 
sions, with the exception of Chevrolet, was 


an important undertaking. A considerable Highway Essay Contest 


interval of time exists between the introduc- S - 
tion of a new article into manufacture be- Explained Over Radio 
fore a competitive cost can be obtained. WASHINGTON, March 22—The con- 


This is particularly true with a complicated t : j 
est now being conducted by the High- 
d hi ic : ‘ 
and highly technical product such as the way Education Board among 200, 


modern motor car. hool chi Fi 
Moreover, in changing models, production school children for the Harvey S. Fire 


must largely cease for a considerable interval stone Scholarship was explained this 
which in turn means reduced sales. It is the week via radio by Stephen James of the 
policy of the corporation to maintain the Highway Education Board. 

present alignment of products, refining and The value of the Firestone scholarship 
improving in detail. With the possible ex- jg $4,000 and will be the means of a uni- 
ception, however, and then only in degree, versity education for the pupil that 


of the lower price models, recognition of new A ; 
technical developments affecting perform- writes the best essay on “The Relation 


. * ” 
ance, cost of manufacture and improvement of Improved Highways to Home Life. 
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Peruvian Sales Big : Illinois’ S 
r Inol1s 
on Eve of Carnival | BUSES TO SUPPLEMENT ales Fall 
e 
TROLLEYS IN CHICAGO but Indiana’s Rise 
Season Busi — 
Pre usiness Phenomenal _ CHICAGO, March 26—Recogniz- D f 
—Nothing Mars Good Out- sr Aa hg importance of the vis of 29 Per Cent in Former 
, motor bus as a factor in trans- tate L 
) look for Year portation, Chicago’s city authori- ae Month—22 Per Cent 
ties have begun a series of confer- Gain in Latter 
| LIMA, PERU, Feb. 29 (by mail)—As ences to evolve a definite policy 
February closed, the Carnival Holidays respecting its regulation. CHICAGO, March 25—Feb 
: opened. Since the primeval methods of A comprehensive bus program is senger car sales in Illinoi ebruary pas- 
| celebrating the carnival have been aban- reported to be contemplated by the by figures on new car Inois, as disclosed 
doned, the days preceding the event have Chicago Surface Lines in connec- 29 per cent lower tha oth ome ym ee 
come to be the second best selling auto- tion with the operation of trolley In Indiana, however th ee 
motive season in Peru, rivaled only by cars. It is planned to connect cent gain. Each cla ove. wae a SR 
the period before the celebration of the street car lines with outlying dis- tered losses, while the in Illinois regis- 
national holidays of Peruvian indepen- tricts by means of bus lines, thus io Sadieeen, Menw. af hs reverse was true 
. dence, the last of July. meeting the private bus competi- tributors and rete a 
Sales of cars were phenomenal this tion which carries much passenger ~ ‘Senaliiey: hnanes ~ a He shan an excep- 
) pre-carnival season, in some cases stocks traffic to steam railroad stations. but this is not reflect evi February, 
, being exhausted. Tires and accessories _ The Surface Lines, it is reported, tion figures senies- nn 
; enjoyed a like demand, and vulcanizing intend to give transfers from tion of the orders call d prgneds 4 
: shops worked till one o’clock in the morn- buses to street cars and from street livery ee ee 
ing. cars to buses. In this manner the Losses in Ilinoi 
Nothing untoward has so far appeared Surface Lines would reduce daily cent on Fords aan bmg from 21 per 
) to obscure the bright prospects of splen- transportation costs in some in- to 44 per cent on pin hil low priced cars 
) did automobile sales during the whole of stances from around 50 cents to 14 In Indiana th il = — —— 
, the year 1924. The government recently cents, on a basis of two trips. was on lew: x a er 
d has removed the duty on gasoline, which Fords), 4 per PS +-e-o a ears (excluding 
6 will at least prevent that liquid from in the medium pris yang 
going any higher in price, if it does not Denkman of Rock Island. Officers were priced cars in Illinois showed a a 35 
‘ _ oe o as follows: George W. Dulany, Per cent. wer 
, s are being improved and business r., Chicago, president; George W (on, Percentages of loss ee 
“wr ago, pre . Cra- : ss and 
Q methods are being bettered. A spirit of vens, Clinton, vice-president and general V@Tious price classes ion. we 
° —. on the part of automobile manager; H. W. Seaman, Clinton, vice- 
1 vp is becoming manifest. The real- president; E. P. Denkman, Rock Island Hiner Indiana 
5 tine ot ate ee ted cttove's, vice-president; M. M. Cruise, Chicago, Cow’ (Exciuding F —21% 
accomplish common end t 1 a , Chicago, Low (Excluding Fords)—21% te 
0 ome non ends, on the part of  *Teasurer, and Jennie M. Thomsen, Chi- Medium ...... S50 Tom 
, the motor trade in Peru, coupled with the ©48% secretary. — gelfeeiimaeemeiie 738% 
6 Increased prosperity of the country, is hy «at Marie tas ee —29% +22% 
going to produce bi ’ ‘ — Loss 
, E i.e: Production Last Month ” Pelhewlne | 
0 xports and Imports High _ Following are the detailed registration 
0 Mn detgl , Reached 367,435 Total *®"** 
0 f otal exports and imports of Peru WASHING : 
: or 1923, though not officially published ; pinay Cnaee neg iy sng att 
0 will total at least Lp36,000,000 ed, compiled by the Department of Com- Low 
. against approximately 29 500 ane Pa merce show that during February of this Month © Excl. Medium High 
1922, This total is surpassed onl ~d year 367,435 passenger cars and motor January ..... ior Oar Bart eons 
a that of 1919 of 39,000,000, and aie / trucks were produced in this country as Fe>ruary ---- 3,201 1,724 3,762 "S07 
= 53,000,000 of 1920, the two fie hie Me compared with 316,148 turned out in Total ........ 7,302 3,911 9 
0 history of Peru, made duri ing the January. ; ' 1633 1,580 
period of inflated prices. ng the war _— The following table shows the produc- ee 
meal _ The exports and imports of Peru d Paty = for 1922 and 1928 to- Exel 
sight Ing 1923 are more than twice th ur- gether with that for January and Feb- Month a 
the ] ce the total of ru f thi : j s ords Price Price 
» by 4 ast year before the World War adineedntira February acc. 748 be Hoo 108 
; ; . ; 1,3 
‘that the a. of automobiles and trucks from Passenger Cars i be 
be > bagel States to Peru during 1922 1922 1923 FO ar ioe ba 8,854 2,360 3,002 — 
i ‘ January ..... 81,69 nite statiabiae 4 
| was automobiles ve ine and imports of February acide 109.971 Fgh —— rags erties were compiled from 
1923 make easily th s in Peru during ph sevens 152,962 319,770 pre = a furnished by Robinson’s Advertising 
In the history of  sadbagg oe largest year May eee 360,410 aie pm Springfield, Ill. Indiana regis- 
try, being Pate ines in the coun- June May 263,053 be ra ions were obtained from information 
lio With a favorabl only by 1920. August ...... 249,492 TE a supplied by the Indianapolis Automotive 
business conditi e tariff, good general Sentember ... 00.6 298,911 acnr-- SOS AO Indianapolis. 
con- value and Parag a realization of the > pa 217 566 326,008 esi as 
‘igh- Mie fosl, and yt a reasonably priced December ... 208,010  *275,439 spelt ; 
Fire- mon ends. ¢ e effort for com- 1922 1923 1924 WASHINGT 
this dealers in * future of the automotive January ..--. 9,576 19,720 *27.43 senger " op cone ne 
eru is in their February .... tae pond , senger cars SO d in Denmark will be sub- 
f the own hands, March ; ds Ok... . th 
CLIM wea March v-cc:! ge $8200 tax of 16 t future to = graduated seles 
ie AX ENGINEERING ELECTS eine 24'097 py "tax of 15 to 30 per cent of the value, the 
pos ROCK ISLAND. IT oo Sa Pe 26,298 41,145 was sae Department of Commerce has been ad- 
= annual theeting oe aa March 26—The August ...... Pry tet pen i a vised by Commercial Attache H. Soren- 
tion Ing Co., Clinton, I e Climax Engineer- Soeeener 1. 19,462 28,638 ng sen, at Copenhagen. The sales tax be- 
ion | REC Clinton, towa, this week brought evatber'= igus Bats __ came effective Feb, 1, and will be in force 
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Rim Maker Charged 
with Fixing Prices 


Firestone Steel Products Co. 
Denies Federal Trade Com- 


mission’s Allegations 


WASHINGTON, March 24—Charges 
of unfair trade practices and competi- 
tive methods in the distribution of its 
products have been preferred by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against the Fire- 
stone Steel Products Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
automobile wheel rim and parts manufac- 
turers, and the following distributors: 

Jacob Mattern & Sons, Inc., New York 
City; Motor Rim Manufacturers Co., Cleve- 
land; Motor Rim & Wheel Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago; Keaton Tire & Rubber Co., San 
Francisco; Standard Tire & Rubber Co., 
Boston; Phineas Jones & Co., Newark; 
Easton Wheel & Rim Co., Philadelphia, and 
H. O. Norris, Baltimore, trading as R. W. 
Norris & Sons Co, 

The Commission alleges that the de- 
fendants allotted each of its distributors 
an exclusive territory privilege and en- 
tered into contracts with them which 
required the enforcement of a system 
of fixed retail prices and trade discounts 
used in connection with the restrictive 
and exclusive territorial agreements. 

It is further alleged that in the en- 
forcement of these agreements “the 
manufacturers distributed their schedule 
of retail prices with the trade in catalogs 
and price lists, and urging and securing 
the maintenance of them by retail deal- 
ers; coercing dealers through threats of 
the loss of their business to adhere and 
to enforce such system; and by with- 
drawing their business from the hands of 
dealers who refuse to abide by and en- 
force the defendants’ price plan.” 


Company Makes Denial 


AKRON, March 25—The legal depart- 
ment of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., in discussing the citation of the 
Firestone Steel Products Co., its sub 
sidiary, on charges of “combining to 
maintain and enhance prices and to sup- 
press competition in the sale and distri- 
bution of its products,” states that at 
the end of the time given by the Federal 
Trade Commission for filing its answer 
it will be able to show that there has 
been no violation of the law by the com- 
pany or its distributors. 

“We deny any violation of the laws 
in distributing and. selling our product 
and will satisfy the Commission that 
this is the case,” the legal department 
stated. 

Officials of the company, in comment- 
ing unofficially upon the case, pointed 
out that the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
' Co. has been one of the prime movers 
in reducing prices of tires and called 
attention to the fact as showing the spirit 
of the company’s operations. 





BROTHERTON NAME CHANGED 


DETROIT, March 26—The name of the 
Brotherton Co., advertising agency, has 


been changed to McKinney, Marsh & 
Cushing. The officers of the company 
are: W. H. Marsh, president; W. A. 
Banks, vice-president; George W. Cush- 
ing, secretary, and F. F. McKinney, treas- 
urer, all of whom were members of the 
firm under the original name of the 
Brotherton Co. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 











General Motors Acceptance Corp. an- 
nounces that it has completed arrangements 
for the sale of an additional 14,000 shares 
of its capital stock to the General Motors 
Corp. at $125 a share, thus acquiring an 
additional $1,750,000 of capital funds. With 
this increase the General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. now has capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits aggregating $12,800,000. All of 
the stock is owned by the General Motors 
Corp. 

Michigan Securities Commission has ac- 
cepted the following applications: Detroit 
Testing Laboratories, $10,000 first mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds; Guy Disc Valve Motor 
Corp., Ypsilanti, $50,000 common stock; Jack- 
son Motor Shaft Corp., Jackson, $100,000 first 
mortgage ten-year 7 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds; Oak Tire & Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., Burr Oak, $36,000 common stock. 

Dillon, Read & Co. of New York announces 
that $750,000 principal amount of the first 
mortgage twenty-year 8 per cent sinking 
fund gold bonds of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. have been designated by lot for 
redemption, May 1. 


Sterling Tire Corp. of Rutherford, N. J., 
has authorized and issued $400,000 ten-year 
6 per cent mortgage bonds, which have 
been fully subscribed. The quick asset 
position of the company is said to be five to 
one. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on the 6 per cent preferred stock, pay- 
able April 15 to stockholders of record 
April 1. 

McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. has 
declared its regular dividend, the action be- 
ing taken at the meeting of the directors, 
March 15, 





Part of Milburn Factory 


Bought by Grob Plating 


TOLEDO, March 26—The Grob Plat- 
ing Co., recently incorporated, has pur- 
chased of the General Motors Corp. a 
part of the old Milburn Wagon Works 
plant here and will expand its enamel and 
plating business immediately. William 
C. Grob is president and general mana- 
ger. 

The purchase gives the company a 
three-story brick plant, with 125 feet on 
Monroe Street and 462 feet along the 
Michigan Central tracks, with a loading 
dock extending most of the distance. One 
hundred and twenty men will be em- 
ployed, and work will start at once on 
a twenty-four hour a day schedule. The 
company’s business is mostly with the 
automotive industry. 

The Martin-Parry’Corp., which occu- 
pies a portion of the plant with its local 
assembly plant, will be permitted to re- 
main until the Grob company needs more 
room. 
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BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., second largest bank in America, 
The outstanding development in the 
business situation last week was the sud- 
den decline of money rates to the lowest 
figures reached in several years. Com. 
modity prices showed general weakness 
cash cotton reaching a new low for the 
year, and May wheat at Chicago declin- 
ing to the lowest figure for the 1923 
crop. 

Some slight declines are noted in the 
operating schedules of steel mills since 
the early part of the month, when the 
rate of output was estimated at about 
49,000,000 tons a year, equal to the high- 
est rate of the past. The official report 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
on pig iron production in 1923 shows a 
total output of 40,361,146 gross tons, es- 
tablishing a new high record and com- 
paring with the previous record of 39,- 
434,797 tons in 1916. 

The production of crude petroleum in 
the week ended March 15 average 1,911,- 
750 barrels a day, against 1,916,450 in 
the preceding week and 1,807,150 a year 
ago. All the fields showed declines, with 
the exception of North Texas and Wy- 
oming and Montana. 

Fisher’s index of wholesale commodity 
prices stood at 149.2 last week, as against 
150.7 in the preceding week and 167 a 
year ago. The current figure marks the 
sixth consecutive decline from the year’s 
l:igh in the week of Feb. 9. 


Discounts Decrease 


Discounts by Federal Reserve banks 
declined $52,100,000 during the week 
ended March 19, most of the decrease 
being in bills secured by Government 
obligations. Bills bought in the open 
market declined $48,400,000, while hold- 
ings of Governnient obligations increased 
$84,300,000. Total deposits declined $6,- 
700,000, due to a net withdrawal of $45,- 
400,000 in Government deposits, while 
members’ reserves increased $36,300,000. 
The circulation of Federal Reserve notes 
declined $20,700,000 and total reserves 
$2,600,000, while the reserve ratio rose 
from 80.3 to 80.8 per cent. 

Loans of reporting member banks in- 
creased $63,000,000 during the week ended 
March 12, the gain being about equally 
divided between loans secured by stocks 
and bonds and “all other” loans. Invest- 
ments increased $22,000,000. 

Call loan rates declined last week to 
2% per cent, the lowest figure recorded 
in more than four years. Time money 
rates also showed a marked decline, being 
quoted on Friday at 4 to 4% per cent, 
according to maturity. 











TRAILER MAKERS’ ELECTION 


DETROIT, March 26—Harvey C. Frue- 
hauf has been elected president of the 
Trailer Manufacturers’ Association ° 
America. The meeting which elected him 
also voted to undertake a campaign for 
the amendment of the revenue law now 
the Senate, whereby trailers would be ex 
empt from the automobile excise tax. 
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Spring Buying Waits 
on State of Weather 


No Indications Given That This 
Season Will Fall Below That 
of Last Year 


NEW YORK, March 24—The auto- 
motive industry is well set for 
the ushering in of the heavy buy- 
ing movement anticipated at this 
season of the year, the beginning 
of the movement depending largely 
upon weather conditions. There is no 
indication now that buying of auto- 
mobiles this year will fall below that 
of last. To the contrary, all signs 
point to an increased sales volume as 
soon as the movement gets under way. 
Attendance at shows has been un- 
usually good and other evidence has 
been given of a well sustained inter- 
est in cars on the part of the public. 

Car producers, now. operating on 
high programs, probably will not in- 
crease present schedules until spring 
buying starts in earnest and they are 
able to gage accurately the extent to 
which output can be absorbed. The 
possibility that March production 
totals may not measure up to those of 
previous months witnesses the con- 
servative policies to which car makers 
have committed themselves and the 
general desire to let actual sales con- 
ditions govern factory operations. 


High Programs Have Ruled 


For the last twelve months the in- 
dustry as a whole has been operating 
on high programs. The large sched- 
ules of recent months have been 
adopted not only to meet current de- 
mand, which has been above normal, 
but to guard against a shortage when 
the market reached its highest point 
of activity this spring. Producers 
have endeavored to prevent the condi- 
tion of a year ago when there were 
hot enough cars to go around during 
the season when prospective buyers 
flooded the market. 

In no month of the last twelve has 
Production fallen below the 300,000 
mark. Output in January of this year 
Was nearly as good as that in July and 
September of 1923, and February 
tanked with some of the best produc- 
tion months of last year. 

A wholesome tone continues to be 
given to truck operations. Plants are 
actively engaged in turning out chassis 
and bodies for motor trucks as well 
48 for motor buses and rail cars. The 
— for buses is strong, coming 
fom rural and industrial centers. 

armer demand for trucks has shown 
some slight improvement but will not 


reach definite proportions until spring 
buying starts. There is every reason 
to believe that the farm market will 
absorb a much larger part of the out- 
put than it did last year though not 
reaching the point that under better 
agricultural conditions would be pos- 
sible. 

Parts makers have enjoyed an ex- 
cellent season and are reporting opera- 
tions at a good mark. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 








Heim Grinder Co., recently organized, has 
acquired the entire interest of the Ball & 
Roller Bearing Co. in the Heim centerless 
grinder and will continue the manufacture 
of the device at the present plant in Dan- 
bury, Conn. The officers of the company 
are: Henry N. Flynt, president; Clayton O. 
Smith, vice-president, and Ferris M. Ange- 
vin, secretary and treasurer. 


Federal Pressed Steel Co. of Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of pressed, welded and seam- 
less steel products, and automobile bumpers 
has consummated a deal with the Agate 
Auto Appliance, Inc. of Chicago, whereby 
it will merchandise the Agate stop signal 
in connection with Federal bumpers through 
its jobbing division, 360 North Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


L. P. Halladay Manufacturing Co., which 
specializes in auto accessory specialties, has 
taken over a portion of the old Pan-American 
Motors Corp. buildings in Decatur, Ill. The 
Halladay company for some time has con- 
sidered separation of its shock absorbers and 
bumpers from the remainder of the plant 
and its Pan-American location is destined to 
play that role. 


United States Chain & Forging Co., maker 
of McKay tire chains, will erect an addition 
to its present plant in York, Pa., ground for 
which will be broken in the next thirty days. 


Companies Drop Highway 
Billboard Advertising 


NEW YORK, March 26—Cooperating 
with various civic organizations and 
women’s clubs, the Standard Oil Co. of 
New York announces that it will aban- 
don all highway billboards where they 
are objectionable or mar scenic effect. 
The company will confine its outdoor ad- 
vertising to boards at garages and ser- 
vice stations. It also will assist in this 
highway reform by having its architects 
prepare plans for model refreshment 
booths along traffic routes, which will be 
inexpensive and in keeping with the sur- 
roundings, which will be furnished free 
to any concessionaire upon application. 

Following this announcement, Mrs. W. 
L. Lawton, chairman of the National 
Committee for Restriction of Outdoor 
Advertising, gave out a list of four- 
teen other large national advertisers, 
which, she said, have pledged themselves 
to abolish highway billboards. Among 
them, Mrs. Lawton states, are the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Sun Oil Co., Champion Spark Plug Co., 
Hood Rubber Co., Ajax Rubber Co. and 
Dodge Brothers. 
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METAL MARKETS 








Shading of sheet prices on other than 
full-finished automobile grades has become 
the rule rather than the exception. Quoted 
steel bar prices are subject to price-trim- 
ming to the extent of about $1 per ton. 
When specifications are in the least attrac- 
tive, cold-rolled strip steel can be purchased 
at 4.75c base—$5 per ton below what is still 
nominally quoted as the market. For hot- 
rolled strip the price named is still 3 cents 
base, but buyers have little trouble in secur- 
ing a 2.90c quotation. Should these condi- 
tions lead one to believe, however, that com- 
petition has waxed so keen that milis are 
willing to sacrifice price in order to wrest 
business away from one another, it will be 
quickly found that the concessions cited are 
the irreducible minimum or maximum, 

With the exception of the leading market 
interest and a very few independents in 
unusual position, these concessions have be- 
come general. Attempts by consumers to 
widen these concessions meet with sharp 
resistance on the part of producers who are 
apparently of the opinion that further price 
shading would not result in more business. 
For this reason the market presents the 
anomaly of being steady at these conces- 
sions.. Blast furnace interests point to the 
firmness of semi-finished steel as a prop for 
pig iron values. Semi-finished steel prices, 
especially those for sheet bars, seem, how- 
ever, to be more artifically pegged than 
naturally firm. There is little interdepend- 
ence between pig iron and steel prices. 
Time and again the former have soared and 
the latter lagged, and vice versa. 

A somewhat more potent argument ad- 
duced by the pig iron producers why prices 
for their product should not decline further, 
is that in all probability iron ore prices 
which, it had been expected, would be re- 
vised downward to the extent of 50 cents 
per ton, will be permitted to remain un- 
changed when 1924 prices are named by 
the iron ore producing interests within the 
next few days. Alloy steel makers appear 
to have a fair volume of automotive busi- 
ness in hand, and continue to make regular 
shipments on account of previously con- 
cluded contracts. In other quarters of the 
market complaints of a considerable slow- 
ing up in automotive buying are heard. 


Pig lron.—The market for foundry and 
malleable irons continues quiet and easy at 
unaltered prices, automotive foundries in 
the main confining their purchases to single 
car orders. 


Aluminum.—Arrivals on a relatively gen~ 


erous scale continue from abroad of ingots 
as well as sheets and other forms of rolled 
and drawn aluminum, all presumably ear- 
marked for liquidation of contracts in force. 
Whether third-quarter business has been 
placed to any extent is not known. There 
are three classes of aluminum consumers. 


The first are those who depend for their 
supplies on the sole domestic producer. 
Their arrangement protects them against 
abrupt price changes and insures them 
regular deliveries. The second are those 
who buy through the large importers, and 
they are similarly protected. Third come 
the consumers who must look to the so- 
called “outside” market for their supply. 
The vagaries of the latter can not be antici- 
pated. 

Copper.—Market sentiment changes fre- 
quently these days, but there is little doubt 
that foreign production, especially that of 
Africa is growing by leaps and bounds and 
that the influence of this condition on prices 
is a factor not to be overlooked. 
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SHOWS 


Jan, 3-10—New York, National 
Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation- 
al Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Bronx Armory. 

Jan. 24-31—Chicago, National 
Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation- 
al Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Coliseum and 
First Regiment Armory. 


FOREIGN SHOWS 


April 2-13—Barcelona, Automo- 
bile Exposition, under the 
auspices of the Confede- 
racion de Camaras Sindi- 
cales Espanolas del Auto- 
movilismo y _ Ciellismo, 
Palacio de Arte Moderno. 


April 6-27—Rosario, Argentina, 
under the auspices of the 
Automovil Club Argentino. 


April 8-22—Milan, Annual Auto- 
mobile Show, Sports Pal- 
ace. 


16-21—_Johannesburg, 
South Africa, Witwaters- 
rand Motor and Agricul- 
tural Show. 


May 10-20—Madrid, Annual 
Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation- 


April 


Calendar 


al Association of Automo- 
bile Importers, Palacio del 
Helo y del Automovil, 


23-Sept. 6—Toronto, Ont., 
National Automobile Show 
in conjunction with the 
Canadian National Exhi- 
bition under the sanction 
of the Canadian Automo- 
tive Equipment Associa- 
tion and the Automotive 
Industries of Canada. 


Oct. 2-12—Paris, passenger cars, 
motor cycles, bicycles and 
accessories, Grand Palais. 

Oct, 17-25—London, Annual Pas- 
senger Car Show, Olympia. 

Oct. 22-31—Paris, motor trucks, 
stationary engines, garage 
tools and machine tools, 
Grand Palais. 


Aug. 


RACES 


April 24—Fresno. 


April 27—Trapani, Italy, Inter- 
national Automobile Race. 


May 30—Indianapolis. 
June 14—Altoona. 
July 4—Kansas City. 


Aug. 38—Lyons, France, 
pean Grand Prix. 


Sept. 1—Altoona. 


Euro- 


Sept. 1—Syracuse. 
Oct. 4—Fresno. 

Oct. 19—Kansas City. 
Nov. 24—Los Angeles. 


CONVENTIONS 


March 31-April 4—New Orleans, 
Annual Spring Meeting of 
the Automotive Equipment 
Association, 

19-22 — Detroit, National 

Automotive Service Con- 

vention and Maintenance 

Equipment Show, under 

the auspices of the Service 

Division of the National 

Automobile Chamber of 

Commerce, General Motors 

Building, 

May 21-24—Detroit, Interna- 
tional Motor ‘Transport 
Congress under the 
auspices of the National 


May 


Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 
June 3-4—Detroit, Midsummer 


Meeting of the Automobile 
Body Builders Association, 
Hotel Statler. 
June—Washington, Pan 
American Highway Con- 
gress, under the auspices 
of the Pan American 
Highway Mission. 
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Sept. 22-26—Boston, Sixth Con- 
vention and Internationa] 
Steel Exposition of the 
American Society for Stee} 
Treating. 


S. A. E. MEETINGS 


April 2—Milwaukee Section, The 
Future Passenger Car, ¢. 
W. Pendock, chief engi- 
neer, Le Roi Co. 

April 3—Detroit Section, Cha. 
Lubrication, F. H. Chane 
on, General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit, 8 p. m. Din- 
ner, 6.30 p. m. 

April 17—Metropolitan Secti 
Fleet Maintenance, F. Ke 

Winchester. 

15—Metropolitan Section, 

What Roads and Steels Do 

to Automobiles. 

June 24-27—Summer Meeting of 
the S. A. E., Spring Lake, 


May 


N. 


Oct. 21-24—S. A. E. Production 
Meeting, Detroit. 

Nov. 18-19—Joint Service Meet- 
ing of the S. A. E. with 
the N. A, C. C. Cleveland. 

—Aeronautical Meeting at Day- 
ton at the time of the 
Pulitzer Races. 

January—S. A. E. Annual Meet- 
ing, Detroit. 











Supply Trade Gains 


in Western Canada 


CHICAGO, March 25—The automotive 
supply business in British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and western Canada 
generally is far better just now than in 
the corresponding period of any previous 
year, according to reports received by 
Commissioner William M. Webster of the 
Automotive Equipment Association. 

Mr. Webster’s survey is based largely 
on observations made by Arthur R. 
Mogge, merchandising director of the 
association, who recently visited Van- 
couver, Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon, and 
other important points in the Canadian 
industry. Automotive jobbers in these 
various cities reported to Mr. Mogge that 
the wholesale business for January and 
February was much ahead of the same 
two months in 1928, one jobber announc- 
ing an increase of more than 200 per 
cent. 

“Good business in western Canada,” 
said Mr. Webster, “can be attributed di- 
rectly to the mild winter and to the fact 
that the jobbers are doing a nice busi- 
ness in replacement parts and radio, as 
well as in accessories and garage equip- 
ment. 


Syrian Dealers Promote 
Development of Highways 


BEIRUT, SYRIA, March 10 (by mail) 
—The promotion of highway building is 
one of the major activities of the Syrian 
Automobile Dealers Association (Asso- 
ciation des Importeurs d’Automobiles), 
which was formed here in May of last 
year among the leading companies han- 
dling motor cars and allied lines. 

It is now working on a plan that will 
lead, it is hoped, to the construction of 


concrete roads in some sections of the 
territory, with less expensive types in 
districts where traffic is lighter. 

In addition to these activities, a com- 
mercial service is being developed. The 
association, now entering its second year, 
has not only enlarged its membership 
but also has broadened cooperative work 
among its members and the producing 
companies from which are imported the 
automobiles and equipment used. 

J. Audi of the firm of S. Audi Freres 
heads the association as president, fol- 
lowing the annual election early this 
year. R. Day of the African & Eastern 
Trade Corp., Ltd., is vice-president, with 
E. Saad of Ibrahim Saad & Fils, treas- 
urer, and F. Kettaneh of the Eastern 
Motors Co., secretary. The executive 
committee, in addition to the officers, 
are C. Corm of the Sociéte Generale et 
Industrielle, and F. Khairallah of the 
Syria Auto & Electric Co. 





Tire and Wheel Imports 
Restricted by Nigeria 


WASHINGTON, March 24.—The im- 
portation into Nigeria, British West 
Africa, of motor vehicles fitted with 
wheels adapted for solid or double tires 
is prohibited by an order, effective at 
once, issued by the government of that 
country. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce’s tariff division, has also been ad- 
vised that the importation into Nigeria 
of solid tires and double tires, whether 
solid or pneumatic, for motor vehicles, 
and motor vehicle wheels adapted for 
solid or double tires, is also prohibited, 
except under license from the comptroller 
of customs. 

No reason is assigned for the regula- 
tion. 


French Taxes Based 


on Horsepower Alone 


PARIS, March 15 (by mail) —Automo- 
bile taxes will be increased approximate- 
ly 22 per cent by the financial law voted 
by the French Parliament. Instead of 
comprising automobiles in the general 
20 per cent increase in existing taxes, an 
entirely new and simplified method of 
taxing, based on horsepower alone, has 
been evolved. 

Under the provisions of this law, half 
taxes, to which all persons holding a 
“patente” or trading license were en- 
titled, have been abolished, and taxes 
are the same whatever the use to which 
the automobile is put. 

Under the old system only 17 per cent 
of French motorists paid full taxes, and 
these 17 per cent will pay less, while 
the remaining 83 per cent will be called 
upon to pay more. 

A rather peculiar feature of the new 
law is that passenger cars and trucks 
with solid rubber tires pay the same 
amount, on a horsepower basis, while 
a reduction is made for trucks equipped 
with pneumatic tires. Beginning at 180 
francs a year for passenger cars with 
a minimum of 5 hp., the tax increases 
to 1920 francs per annum for a car of 
40 hp. and more. 


ASK USED CAR DETAILS 


Detroit, March 26—Letters asking for 
information on the Appleby Motormart 
plan of handling used cars have been 
received by Percy Chamberlain Ass0- 
ciates, Inc., from dealers in Norway, 
New Zealand, England, Scotland, Hono- 
lulu and Denmark. These dealers sa¥ 
their problem is much the same as that 
faced by American dealers, 






















